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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
u  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 

Purpose  and  Oroanization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 


able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
American  governments. 

•Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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A  BRIDGE  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES 

Peru  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  outstanding  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  good  lateral  anJ 
tributary  roads,  besides  the  work  done  on  the  national  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  System. 
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A  Quarter  Century  of  Road  Building 
in  the  Americas 

E.  W.  JAMES 

Chief,  biter-American  Regional  Office,  United  States  Public  Roads  Administration 


The  last  quarter  century  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  preeminently  an  era 
of  road  building.  Beginning  in  the  gay 
nineties  the  strongest  urge  for  highways 
flowed  from  the  activities  of  Colonel  A.  A. 
Pope  and  the  League  of  American  Wheel¬ 
men.  Perhaps  the  high  point  of  these  en¬ 
deavors  was  coincident  with  the  400th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  when 
in  1893  replicas  of  the  caravels  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  tiny  fleet  of  Columbus  sailed 
into  New  York  Harbor  and  a  series  of  civic, 
military  and  naval  parades  celebrated  the 
anniversary.  In  a  night  parade  of  cyclists 
over  10,000  wheelmen  pedalled  their  way 

The  Pan  American  Union  celebrated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1943,  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
L  S.  Rowe,  as  Director  General.  During  these 
years  the  American  republics  have  together  made 
Sreat  progress,  spiritual  and  material.  In  honor 
of  the  Director  General,  the  Bulletin  is  pub- 
\  lishing  a  series  of  papers  on  inter- American  re- 
I  lotions,  1920-1943,  of  which  this  is  the  third. 


from  Union  and  Madison  Squares  to  Grant’s 
Tomb  on  Riverside  Drive. 

There  followed  a  decade  of  transition 
when  the  automobile  was  being  developed, 
but  with  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  the  astonishing  ad¬ 
vance  in  automotive  design,  public  attention 
was  directed  more  and  more  to  the  highways 
and  the  entire  United  States  became  strongly 
road-minded. 

In  1912  came  the  first  Post  Road  Act — 
now  almost  forgotten — intended  to  disclose 
by  its  operations  the  most  feasible  form  of 
cooperation  between  the  local  political  units, 
the  counties  and  the  states,  and  the  United 
States  government  in  carrying  out  a  general 
program  of  highway  construction.  In  1916 
came  the  first  Federal  Aid  Act,  and  when 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
there  were  five  states  in  each  of  which  there 
were  registered  as  many  motor  vehicles  as 
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completed.  In  1925  the  Mexican  public  was 
aroused  and  enthused  by  the  proposal  to 
build  a  road  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mexico 
City.  That  year  the  work  was  started,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  can  be  appraised 
by  studying  the  details  of  the  contention 
which  soon  arose  whether  the  road  should 
go  by  Victoria  or  Saltillo  to  the  south  of 
Monterrey. 

Coincident  with  these  modest  beginnings 
came  the  first  general  expression  of  highway 
solidarity  to  be  evoked  by  the  growing  con¬ 
sensus  of  popular  opinion.  At  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Chilean  delegation  was 
adopted,  advocating  the  construction  of  a 


in  all  the  other  belligerent  countries  com¬ 
bined. 

The  repercussions  of  this  movement  were 
soon  felt  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  and  in  the  early  twenties  we  find  several 
Latin  American  republics  similarly  turning 
their  minds  to  the  improvement  of  their 
internal  communications  by  making  provi¬ 
sions  for  organizing  and  systematizing  na¬ 
tional  highw'ay  construction.  Among  the 
first  of  these  significantly  was  Chile,  which 
enacted  a  basic  highway  law  in  March  1920. 
In  the  following  year  the  Republic  of 
Panama  began  the  systematic  survey  and 
construction  of  highways  eventually  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  western  half  of  the  republic. 
By  1924  over  181  miles  of  surveys  had  been 
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budget,  and  there  was  a  strongly  developed 
national  sentiment  for  federal  construction 
of  a  highway  system. 

In  1928  the  first  national  highway  fund 
was  established  in  Uruguay,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Colombia  organized  the  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Vlas,  which  continues  as  the 
controlling  force  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
munications  through  the  tremendous  cor¬ 
dilleras  and  far-flung  valleys  of  that  aston¬ 
ishing  country. 

Meanwhile  road  construction  was  continu¬ 
ing  rapidly  under  the  Federal  Aid  acts  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  1924  a  group  of 
highway  engineers  and  administrators  from 
some  17  of  the  other  American  republics 
came  to  the  United  States  as  the  guests  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Confederation. 
Facilities  were  provided  for  these  visitors 
to  observe  highway  construction  in  different 


system  of  motor  roads  to  connect  the  capitals 
of  all  of  the  American  republics.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  system,  as  well  as  the  first  forward- 
looking  step  toward  a  general  road-building 
program  throughout  Central  and  South 
America.  In  Argentina,  a  beginning  of 
road  building  had  been  made  under  the 
Mitre  law,  but  the  revenue  had  fluctuated 
widely.  In  1913  it  was  $1,850,000;  in  1918 
only  $793,000.  By  1928  it  had  risen  to 
$5,500,000,  but  in  1927  and  1928  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires  failed  to  pass  a  law 
authorizing  a  bond  issue  for  roads,  although 
Santa  Fe  in  the  preceding  year  had  launched 
a  road  building  program  under  a  provincial 
bond  issue.  Following  the  Santiago  Con¬ 
ference  a  movement  was  started  in  Argen¬ 
tina  toward  the  creation  of  a  Direccion 
Nacional  de  Vialidad  with  a  separate  annual 
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HEAVY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  A  MOUNTAINOUS  REGION 

The  highway  administrations  in  the  American  countries  have  learned  to  profit  by  each  other’s  experience 
through  conferences  and  periodic  contacts. 


parts  of  the  United  States,  to  see  the  new 
types  of  equipment  which  were  being  intro¬ 
duced,  and  to  study  methods  of  Federal 
administration  of  highways  on  a  national 
scale.  This  was  an  unusual  group  of  men, 
as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  subsequently  most 
of  them  rose  to  positions  of  high  authority 
and  responsibility  in  either  administrative 
or  technical  phases  of  road  building  in  their 
respective  countries.  In  1925  the  First  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  invitation  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government,  and  four  years  later  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Congress  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
In  the  meantime  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  con¬ 
vened  at  Habana  in  1928,  recommended  to 
the  Rio  Congress  that  it  consider  ways  and 
means  of  furthering  highway  construction 


internationally  among  the  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  problem  was  astounding  in  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  for  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a 
program  for  building  the  roads  of  a  con¬ 
tinent.  A  small  minority  of  the  countries 
were  getting  organized  for  national  road 
construction,  but  the  reports  of  those  days, 
viewed  with  the  eyes  of  the  present,  offer 
a  picture  of  accomplishment  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  within  the  limits  of  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  which  saw  the  virtual  beginning  of  road 
construction  in  Latin  America  such  exten¬ 
sive  progress  should  have  been  made. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
over  this  period  the  highway  administrations 
of  most  of  the  countries  concerned  learned 
to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  each  other 
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SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AT  CHOLUTECA,  HONDURAS 
The  over-all  length  of  this  bridge  is  1088  feet. 


through  conferences  and  periodic  contacts, 
and  as  implied  in  the  resolution  at  Santiago 
in  1923,  most  of  the  countries  directed  their 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  roads  sys¬ 
tematically  connected  which  would  furnish  a 
nucleus  for  the  creation  in  each  country  of 
a  highway  system.  Panama,  Mexico,  and 
Argentina  forged  ahead  on  their  main  line 
construction,  and  in  1930,  following  the 
First  Inter-American  Highway  Conference 
in  Panama,  the  reconnaissance  surveys  of  a 
continuous  road  across  Mexico  and  Central 
America  were  inaugurated.  This  project 
contemplated  the  extension  southward  from 
Mexico  City  of  the  road  already  well  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Mexicans.  In  Argentina  two 
transcontinental  routes  were  projected;  one 
by  Mendoza  to  connect  with  Chile,  and  one 
by  Cordoba,  eventually  to  cross  Bolivia  and 


through  Peru  to  reach  the  Pacific.  By  1939, 
when  the  Third  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  was  held  at  Santiago,  remarkable 
progress  had  been  made. 

Coincident  with  the  early  plans  for  high¬ 
way  construction  which  would  connect  the 
several  countries  and  the  two  continents  of 
the  Americas,  the  interest  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  awakened  by  such  proposals 
was  disclosed  by  the  efforts  made  to  accom¬ 
plish  long  distance  overland  trips  between 
North  and  South  America.  While  some  of 
these  undertakings  might  almost  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  their  details  as  foolhardy,  they  were 
from  the  start  very  sincere  efforts  either  to 
discover  and  suggest  a  suitable  route  or  to 
demonstrate  that  the  long  overland  trip 
could  in  fact  be  made.  In  1925  and 
1926,  A.  F.  Tschiffely  rode  two  Argentine 
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ponies  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York 
Gty.  It  is  true  he  had  to  take  ship  across 
one  or  two  short  gaps,  but  his  journey  as 
described  in  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  the 
Saddle  jrom  Southern  Cross  to  Pole  Star 
furnishes  most  interesting  information  re¬ 
garding  the  condition  of  the  region  through 
which  he  traveled  in  those  years. 

In  1928  Roger  de  Courteville  crossed  the 
continent  of  South  America  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  via  Corumba  and  La  Paz  to  Lima. 
For  a  considerable  distance  his  car  was  trans¬ 
ported  in  sections  on  mule  back,  and  his 
interesting  description  of  the  journey  in  La 
Premise  Traverse  de  I’ Amerique  du  Sud  en 
Automobile,  is,  like  Tschiffely’s,  a  broad  ac¬ 
count  of  the  region  through  which  he  passed. 

In  1928  a  group  of  Brazilians  left  Rio 
de  Janeiro  determined  to  travel  all  the  way 
to  New  York  using  the  same  automobile. 
This  party  was  ten  years  on  the  way  and 
reached  Washington  in  April  1938.  A  very 
interesting  document  giving  an  account  of 


the  entire  anabasis  was  deposited  by  this 
group  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  as  the  party  endeavored  to  travel 
as  closely  as  possible  to  suggested,  and  some¬ 
times  to  approved,  routes  for  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway,  their  account  furnished  help¬ 
ful  and  valuable  information  regarding  the 
conditions  to  be  met  in  the  several  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1935  a  party  organized  by  the 
Automobile  Association  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  started  southward  through  Mexico 
and  in  1936  continued  its  trip  as  far  as  San 
Salvador.  About  the  same  time  the  Lyons 
brothers,  Joe  and  Arthur,  two  venturesome 
young  men  from  Nevada,  without  the  spe¬ 
cial  preparations  possible  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  the  Automobile  Club,  started  in 
a  Ford  car  and  finally  got  as  far  as  Managua. 
For  a  part  of  the  distance  in  Mexico  they 
removed  their  rubber  tires,  bolted  flanges  on 
their  automobile  wheels,  and  traveled  the 
railroad  under  their  own  power.  Another 
young  adventurer,  a  Boy  Scout  named  Sara- 
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lia  from  Venezuela,  started  northward  to 
attend  the  annual  Scout  Jamboree  in  the 
United  States.  He  got  through,  but  only 
in  time  for  the  Jamboree  of  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  that  contemplated.  Then  in  1939  and 
subsequently  the  inevitable  eagerness  of  cer¬ 
tain  hardy  motorists  to  become  the  first  to 
make  the  journey  overland  led  to  a  group  of 
most  laudable  efforts  to  cover  the  ground 
and  describe  the  conditions  encountered.  In 
1939  Herbert  A.  Tanks  and  Harry  A.  Franck 
went  through  Central  America.  In  1940 
Mrs.  Constance  J.  Henley  made  the  trip 
northward  from  southern  Argentina  to 
Washington.  In  1941  Tanks  and  Pleiss 
went  from  Caracas  to  Magallanes  in  south¬ 
ern  Patagonia,  and  about  the  same  time  Sul¬ 
livan  Richardson  with  two  companions  en¬ 
deavored  to  cover  the  entire  route  from  the 
United  States  to  Cape  Horn  and  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  That  same  year  a  group  of  motor¬ 
ists,  sponsored  by  the  Argentine  Automobile 
Club,  made  a  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Caracas  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  and 
reported  conditions  with  details  of  interest 
to  the  motorist.  All  of  these  efforts  and 
innumerable  inquiries  regarding  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  going  to  South  America  or  travel¬ 
ing  from  South  America  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  by  highway  disclose  the 
growing  interest  in  every  country  in  the 
opening  of  a  through  route  suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  travel  and  for  tourist  activities. 

Active  construction  according  to  preestab¬ 
lished  programs  had  been  gaining  momen¬ 
tum  in  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Argentina. 
On  July  4,  1936,  the  Mexican  Government 
had  a  formal  opening  of  the  764-mile  section 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
incident  in  celebration  of  the  connection 
accomplished  between  the  Mexican  capital 
and  the  entire  highway  system  of  the  United 
States  served  to  demonstrate  several  impor¬ 
tant  conditions.  The  Mexican  administra¬ 
tion  had  become  thoroughly  road-minded. 
The  engineering  organization  of  the  Mexi¬ 


can  Highway  Department  had  demonstrated 
its  complete  competence  to  handle  a  most 
difficult  location  problem  in  a  long  mountain 
section,  and  its  construction  force  had  shown 
a  drive  and  persistency  that  promised  well 
for  the  future.  In  Chile  important  connec¬ 
tions  around  Santiago  had  been  advanced 
or  completed — the  roads  to  Valparaiso,  to 
San  Antonio,  and  up  the  coast  to  Quintero. 

In  Argentina  the  route  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Cordoba  was  pushed  to  completion  in 
1937  as  the  longest  continuous  piece  of 
concrete  pavement  in  South  America,  574 
miles  long,  and  construction  was  advanced 
on  a  number  of  other  important  main  high¬ 
ways.  Peru,  adopting  asphalt  construction 
as  naturally  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  refined  oil  production,  extended  the 
coast  road  step  by  step  north  and  south  of 
Tima  and  inland  to  Oroya,  ascending  the 
face  of  the  Andes  through  the  intricate  line 
of  the  Infiernillo. 

Meanwhile,  government  agencies  were 
distinctly  active  in  continuing  international 
plans  for  concluding  an  initial  trunk  line 
highway  which  should  be  the  central  stem 
from  which  branches  could  be  extended  in 
every  country  to  constitute  national  int^ 
grated  highway  systems. 

At  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Peace,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  1936,  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Pan  American  Highway  was 
signed  and  later  ratified  by  the  interested 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  and 
subsequent  governmental  action  in  prac-? 
tically  all  of  the  countries  has  been  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  general  commitments  contained 
in  this  convention. 

The  inevitable  repercussions  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II  encouraged  rather 
than  retarded  activities.  In  1939  and  1940 
an  augmented  interest  occurred  all  along  the 
line,  which  had  its  greatest  exemplification 
in  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  December  1941,  when  funds  to 
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Courtesy  U.  S.  Public  Roads  Administration 

ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO  PETROPOLIS 
Brazil  has  projected  a  magnificent  system  of  highways,  already  partially  constructed. 


the  extent  of  $20,000,000  were  authorized 
to  aid  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
Panama  in  constructing  the  section  of  the 
highway  from  the  southern  frontier  of 
Mexico  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  United 
States  government  offered  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost,  provided  each  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  would  pay  its  appropriate  third.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  as  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  and  the  emergence  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  work  of  closing  gaps  across 
unconstructed  sections  in  Central  America 
was  speeded  up  in  the  face  of  extraordinary 
difficulties,  and  road  programs  were  ex¬ 
tended  so  far  as  war  conditions  permitted  in 
practically  all  of  the  countries,  especially  in 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

In  a  brief  account  like  this  of  the  road 
movement  in  Latin  America  during  the  last 


quarter  century  there  is  no  place  for  com¬ 
parative  statistics,  but  a  r«ume  of  present 
conditions  and  prospects  will  serve  to  place 
the  period  where  it  should  stand  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  road  building  in  Latin  America. 

To  the  close  of  World  War  I  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  little  or  no  national  road  build¬ 
ing  of  consequence  along  modern  lines  had 
been  accomplished,  and  highway  construc¬ 
tion  to  fixed  line  and  profile  in  accordance 
with  predetermined  standards,  with  adequate 
drainage  and  surfaces  suitable  for  modern 
traffic,  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  since  about  1920. 

Neglecting  then  the  large  mileage  of  new 
roads  which  have  been  opened,  the  common 
dirt  roads,  and  those  surfaced  only  with  se¬ 
lected  or  temporary  materials  and  consider¬ 
ing  only  those  classifications  which  represent 
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construction  in  accordance  with  modern 
engineering  and  building  techniques,  we 
find  that  very  substantial  progress  has  been 
made. 

In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Panama, 
the  principal  route,  called  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Highway,  is  47  percent  paved  and  has 
930  miles,  representing  another  28  percent, 
in  condition  for  all-weather  traffic — much  of 
it  ready  for  the  final  wearing  course  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  or  concrete  type.  Practically  all 
major  bridges  are  completed  and  in  addition, 
especially  in  Mexico,  a  large  mileage  of  other 
principal  and  tributary  roads  has  been  built 
and  a  considerable  part  paved. 

In  Colombia  systems  of  national  and  de¬ 
partmental  highways  have  been  designated 
and  reports  indicate  725  miles  of  pavement 
and  8,250  miles  of  all-weather  road. 

Brazil  has  projected  a  magnificent  system 
of  construction  for  the  future  and  in  a  re¬ 
markably  brief  period  has  built  263  miles 
of  pavement  and  over  2,500  miles  of  all- 
weather  road.  All  of  this  construction  is 
of  course  in  addition  to  the  paved  streets 
of  cities  and  towns.  Similarly,  rural  paved 
highways  in  Argentina  aggregate  over  2,100 
miles. 

Hcuador  has  48  miles  of  paved  road  and 
455  miles  of  all-weather  road. 

Paraguay,  among  the  last  to  begin  active 
operations,  has  120  miles  of  paved  and 
nearly  150  miles  of  all-weather  road.  Peru, 
actively  pushing  a  road  program,  has  close 
to  1,200  miles  of  rural  highways  paved. 

The  general  status  of  highway  improve¬ 
ment  throughout  Latin  America  is  perhaps 
as  well  indicated  by  results  obtained  on  the 
Pan  American  Highway  system  as  by  any 
other  simple  index.  The  last  reports  avail¬ 
able  indicate  the  following  conditions  re¬ 
spectively  on  the  Inter-American  Highway 


between  Panama  and  the  United  States  and 
on  the  Pan  American  Highway  system  south 
of  Panama; 


biter-American  Highway — United  States  to 
Panama 


Classification  | 

Miles  1 

Percent 

Paved  . 

1,557 

46.7 

All-weather  . 

930 

27.9 

Dry  weather  . 

I  280 

8.4 

Trails  . 

567 

17.0 

Pan  American  Highway  System  in  South 
America 


Classification 

Miles 

Percent 

Paved  . 

2,015 

24.9 

All-weather  . 

4,147 

51.2 

Dry  weather  . 

1,646 

20.5 

Trails  . 

289 

3.6 

8,097 

1  100.0 

This  system  of  connected  roads  does  not  ; 
stand  isolated  in  any  single  country  but  rep-  ! 
resents  a  principal  highway  around  which  ' 
in  practically  every  country  substantial  ad¬ 
vances  toward  a  highway  system  have  been  i 
made.  Especially  in  El  Salvador,  Peru,  and 
Argentina,  there  has  been  outstanding  prog¬ 
ress  in  extending  lateral  and  tributary  paved 
and  all-weather  roads  in  addition  to  the  i 
work  done  on  the  principal  routes  of  the  J 
Pan  American  Highway  system,  and  in  ; 
these  countries  the  development  of  con-  * 
nected  highway  systems  has  far  passed  the  1 
initial  stage.  In  thus  creating  national  high- ; 
way  systems  with  regular  programs  of  con-  L 
struction  on  which  a  considerable  mileage  L 
has  in  practically  every  country  been  sub-  * 
stantially  completed,  the  road  construction  ; 
done  by  the  American  republics  represents 
the  most  commendable  and  praiseworthy  ■ 
result  of  a  single  quarter  century  of  activities.  ^ 
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The  Silver  Anniversary  Dinner 
in  Honor  of  the  Director  General 


"I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
a  word  of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  quar¬ 
ter  century  of  outstanding  service  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

"Dr.  Rowe's  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
inter-American  friendship  and  understand¬ 
ing  is  deserving  of  the  highest  honors. 
His  belief  in  the  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism, 
his  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  leadership 
and  his  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  to 
unity  and  cooperation  among  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics  have  been  of  major 
importance  in  preparing  the  way  for  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity.” 

This  was  the  message  sent  by  President 
Truman  to  be  read  at  the  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe’s  silver  anniversary 
as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  and  twenty-three  associated  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  brilliant  scene  was  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York,  where  six  hundred  persons  had 
assembled — Latin  American  diplomats  and 
consuls  general,  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  men  and  women  prom¬ 
inent  in  cultural  and  business  relations 
between  the  Americas. 

The  Very  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon, 
S.J.,  President  of  Fordham  University,  of¬ 
fered  the  invocation  before  the  dinner,  say¬ 
ing: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  look  down  tonight 
with  favor  on  one  of  Thy  servants  who  has  spent 
three  quarters  of  a  century  in  Thy  service,  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  direction  of  a  great 
social  instrument  for  better  understanding.  A 
lawyer  who  can  see  that  peace  is  the  work  of 
justice,  a  student  of  political  science  who  under¬ 


stands  that  the  welfare  of  his  country  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  the  New  World,  he  has  devoted 
more  than  forty  years  to  the  great  mission  of 
seeing  that  justice  was  done  in  Latin  America. 
Bless  him  and  us,  his  friends,  and  these  Thy  gifts 
which  we  are  about  to  receive  from  Thy  bounty 
through  Christ,  Our  Lord,  Amen. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Hasler,  who,  as  president  of  the  Pan 
American  Society,  was  presiding,  rose  to 
speak.  He  said: 

When  in  London  this  summer  I  visited  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Burlington 
House.  Glancing  through  the  catalogue,  I  noticed 
on  the  first  page  a  quotation  from  our  own  William 
James,  which  said,  "The  great  use  of  life  is  to 
spend  it  for  something  that  will  outlast  it.”  How 
true  that  is,  I  thought,  as  I  wandered  through  the 
galleries.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  will  un¬ 
questionably  outlast  the  people  who  are  now  ad¬ 
miring  them.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this 
artistry  too  will  crumble  to  dust  just  as  surely  as 
did  many  of  the  stately  buildings  surrounding  the 
exhibition  hall  when  they  were  leveled  by  enemy 
bombs. 

A  life  devoted  to  useful  living,  such  as  that  of 
our  friend.  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  however,  has  a  per¬ 
manence  which  nothing  can  destroy — neither  time 
nor  even  atomic  bombs.  Tonight  we  are  gathered 
here — Ambassadors,  Ministers,  Consuls  General, 
representatives  of  the  State,  Church  and  University, 
leaders  of  industry  and  the  professions — to  do 
honor  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
accomplishments  in  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Rowe. 

For  many  years  the  words  "Pan  Americanism” 
represented  only  a  lofty,  intangible  ideal,  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  relationship  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but 
generally  regarded  as  too  Utopian  ever  to  be  turned 
into  useful  channels.  It  was  an  inspiring  theme 
for  orators  and  writers,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  it  was  visionary  and  impractical. 

With  the  birth  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
1890,  the  first  concrete  steps  were  initiated  to  take 
Pan  Americanism  out  of  the  dream  stage  in  which 
it  had  been  conceived  as  a  continental  policy  by 
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DINNER  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION 

This  demonstration  in  honor  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  on 
his  silver  anniversary  as  Director  General  took 

place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

Simon  Bolivar  and,  so  to  speak,  bring  it  down  to 
earth. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  that  Dr. 
Rowe,  after  having  successfully  filled  many  govern¬ 
mental  posts  in  connection  with  Latin  American 
affairs,  became  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  That  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the 
transformation  of  Pan  Americanism  from  a  purely 
oratorical  ideal  into  a  living,  vital  force  for  hemi¬ 
sphere  security  and  progress. 

Under  Dr.  Rowe’s  inspiring  leadership,  the 
Union  has  become  an  institution  of  world-wide 
importance,  transcending  the  expectations  of  its 
most  optimistic  founders.  Its  powerful  influence 
for  peace  has  enabled  the  American  nations  to 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  countries  of  different  origins  and  speech 
to  live  together  in  amity  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
And  I  might  add  that  recent  developments  in  sci¬ 
ence  have  made  it  a  matter  of  self-preservation  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  our  example. 

Among  the  hosts  at  this  dinner,  we  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  have  a  special  niche  in  our  hearts 
for  the  man  we  honor  tonight — a  place  we  hold 
sacred  for  old  friends  for  whom  we  have  high 
c-steem  and  deep  affection.  He  is  one  of  the 
founder  members  of  our  Society  and  was  a  member 
of  our  first  Executive  Cf)mmittee.  He  is  now  one 
of  our  Honorary  Presidents  and  one  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  group  we  refer  to  almost  with  reverence  as 
the  "Elder  Statesmen"  of  the  Society.  He  is  a 
fountainhead  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  us. 

As  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Rowe  prepared  the  soil  and  planted  the  seed 
from  which  grew  the  real  "good  neighbor”  policy 
that  insured  the  military  and  economic  security  of 
the  Americas.  It  sped  victory  by  giving  the  United 
Nations  a  never-failing  source  of  vital  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  No  one  will  question  that  the  solidarity  of 
the  Americas,  thus  achieved,  has  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  world 
of  lasting  peace.  It  was  the  "spade  work”  done  by 
Dr.  Rowe  which  made  all  this  possible. 

I.atin  American  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  la¬ 
bors  is  attested  by  the  many  decorations  which  our 


Courtesy  of  I.  B.  M. 


sister  republics  have  been  proud  to  confer  on  him. 

I  regret  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  name  all 
the  distinguished  orders  he  has  received  from  the 
Governments  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  tbe  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

Speaking  of  decorations,  many  of  you  will  recall 
that  in  1940  our  Society  awarded  its  gold  insignia 
to  Dr.  Rowe.  I  had  the  honor  of  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  lovely  patio  of  the  stately  Pan 
American  Union  building  in  Washington.  1 
should  like  to  repeat  here  part  of  what  I  said  at 
that  time: 

"During  your  long  administration,  your  unfail¬ 
ing  courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  .strength¬ 
ened  by  sublime  belief  in  the  ideals  which  brought 
the  Union  into  being,  have  overcome  the  inevitable 
disappointments  that  always  block  the  path  of 
the  unselfish  public  servant  and  statesman.  Not 
once  did  you  falter  in  your  determination  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  skeptics  thought  impo.ssihle — the 
welding  together  in  bonds  of  sincere  friendship  of 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  the  common  good. 

"The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  you  arc  held 
hy  your  fellow  directors  and  all  who  know  you 
come  of  no  momentary  enthusiasm  for  a  deed  ac¬ 
complished  and  soon  forgotten;  they  arc  born  of 
a  recognition  that  in  you  rest  those  qualities  that 
stand  for  the  greatest  asset  of  mankind — character 


THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 


Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  to  be  read  later  at  this  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Pan  American  .Society 
to  celebrate  his  twenty-five  years  of  diligent  lalx>r 
as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  Government  offered 
hearty  congratulations  to  Dr.  Rowe  on  September 
1,  his  silver  anniversary  at  the  Union,  and  that 
it  is  also  conferring  on  him  the  Order  of  Francisco 
Morazan,  the  national  hero  of  our  country. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  thus  recognizes 
the  productive  labor  of  Dr.  Rowe  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Pan  Americanism  and  expresses  its  grati¬ 
tude  likewise  to  the  men  of  noble  mind  who. 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  strive 
for  the  moral  unity  of  the  American  Republics, 
for  fraternal  understanding,  and  for  peace  and 
solidarity  among  our  countries. 

On  this  festive  occasion  in  lionor  of  Dr.  Rowe, 
who  strives  so  patiently  and  assiduously  to  foster 
the  ideals  of  America,  we  are  in  fact  reaffirming 
the  doctrine  of  continentality,  of  community  of 
interests  through  culture,  of  solidarity  in  war  and 
in  peace,  in  security  and  in  the  defense  of  the 
Americas  that  are  our  homeland.  We  are  many 
millions  of  people,  living  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  but  we  are  one  and  indi¬ 
visible  in  democracy  and  liberty,  in  the  hope  that 
shines  like  a  rainbow  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Magellan. 

Raised  high  by  our  devoted  hands,  the  flags  of 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics  floated  proudly 
together  in  the  d.iys  of  combat  as  they  now  float 
in  days  of  peace,  mingled  with  the  banners  of  the 
other  I'nited  Nations  w.iving  victoriously  over 
nazi  Germany  and  totalitarian  Japan. 

The  presence  of  all  America  is  felt  at  this  dem¬ 
onstration  of  admir.ition  and  esteem  for  Dr.  Rowe, 
for  while  the  Discoverer  loc.ited  our  Continent  on 
the  map  of  the  world  where  distance  is  the  meas¬ 
ure,  the  creators  of  good  neighborliness,  among 
whom  the  guest  of  the  evening  has  played  an 
outstanding  part,  have  pl.ued  it  and  keep  it  in 
the  world  of  the  spirit,  where  it  is  supported  by 
the  .strength  of  American  ideals. 

The  hearts  of  the  pa'ple  of  the  Americas  rejoice 
tonight  with  Dr.  Rowe  and  t\>r  him.  The  Govern¬ 
ing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Ifiiion,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  this  evening,  offers 
him  its  congratulations  and  cordial  applau.se;  the 
ladies  present  at  this  banquet  shed  luster  on  the 
occasion,  as  the  stars  of  the  twenty-one  Republics 
shine  in  the  Pan  American  firmament. 


and  dependability.  .  .  .  Today  our  twenty-one 
countries  are  united  as  never  before;  united  in  a 
determination  that  the  ideals  our  forefathers  lived, 
worked  and  died  for  shall  survive,  and  not  be 
trampled  underfoot  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  tyrant  and  aggressor." 

That  statement  was  true  five  years  ago  and  it  is 
eminently  true  today  when  Pan  Americanism — 
after  standing  the  test  of  the  most  terrible  war  in 
history — is  ready  to  attain  its  fullest  flower  in  the 
years  of  peace  which  lie  ahead. 

Dr.  Rowe,  in  wishing  you,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Pan  American  asscKiations  assembled  here  tonight, 
many  mote  years  of  health,  happiness  and  construc¬ 
tive  effort  in  the  career  you  have  made  your  life 
work,  1  can  think  of  no  mote  fitting  way  to  con¬ 
clude  this  humble  tribute  than  by  saying  that  your 
accomplishments  in  the  cause  of  inter-American 
friendship  and  security  are  a  monument  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
nations  of  the  whole  world  will  enjoy  the  peace 
and  progress  your  leadership  has  helped  to  bring 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Mr.  Hasler  then  introduced  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Dr.  Julian  R.  Caccres,  Ambassador  of 
Honduras,  who  spoke  as  follows; 

In  connection  with  the  cordial  messages  sent  by 
distinguished  Presidents  of  American  nations  to 


jracter 
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The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  George  Wil¬ 
liam  McClelland,  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Rowe’s  alma  mater. 
Dr.  McClelland  said: 

As  spokesman  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
this  evening  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  that  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Dr.  Rowe’s  university  to  be  represented 
on  this  program  of  tributes  to  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  alumni  and,  for  years,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  its  faculty. 

Although  he  is  now  in  every  sense  a  citizen  of 
the  Western  Continent — even  of  the  world — we 
like  to  think  of  Dr.  Rowe  as  a  Philadelphian,  for 
although  born  in  Iowa,  he  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Quaker  City  and  for  many  years 
resided  there.  Conservative  Philadelphia,  always 
mindful  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  still 
considers  him  one  of  its  own. 

Education  also  carries  its  influence  upon  the 
formative  years  of  a  man’s  life  and  we  like  to 
recall  that  Dr.  Rowe  received  both  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  and  his  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For¬ 
tunately  for  his  alma  mater  the  results  of  his 
training  were  immediately  put  into  direct  service 
of  the  University,  for  in  the  same  year  in  which 
he  qualified  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
he  started  his  life-interest  in  government  by  joining 
our  instructional  staff  in  Political  Science.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  one  of  the  University’s  ablest  scholars 
and  influential  teachers.  His  University  is  grateful 
to  him,  too,  for  an  educational  contribution  that 
reached  beyond  the  classroom,  for  as  a  department 
head  he  created  a  strong  instructional  program 
which  has  been  built  upon  over  the  years,  and  in 
faculty  councils  did  much  to  chart  the  course  of 
the  Wharton  School. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  strictly  academic  experience  is,  of 
course,  less  widely  known  than  his  later  achieve¬ 
ments  on  a  far  wider  stage.  Yet,  the  parts  of 
his  career  fit  together  logically  and  harmoniously. 
A  great  teacher  is,  after  all,  an  evangelist,  a 
crusader,  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  importance 
of  his  subject  and  an  impelling  desire  to  talk 
persuasively  about  it.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
our  retiring  professors  was  being  honored  as  he 
was  finishing  a  long  career  of  service  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  students.  An  exceedingly  modest  man,  he 


said  simply,  when  called  upon  to  speak  in  fare¬ 
well  to  his  assembled  colleagues  and  friends,  "1 
always  talked  as  if  somebody  were  listening.”  Dr. 
Rowe  was  such  a  teacher.  Students  listened  and 
were  stimulated.  Since  he  left  our  campus,  larger 
audiences  have  listened  and  been  taught  the  gospel 
that  is  most  in  his  heart. 

The  University  could  not  hold  Dr.  Rowe  in  the 
face  of  his  wider  mission.  Although  he  started 
with  us  as  an  instructor  in  municipal  government 
his  interests  were  much  broader  from  the  first 
Beginning  with  his  first  appointment  in  1895  he 
traveled  for  twenty  years  over  both  Amerias 
preaching  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them  and  doing  much  to  provide  the  means 
for  such  an  understanding.  All  this  you  know. 

Dr.  Rowe  moved  from  us  many  years  ago,  but 
what  he  built  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
survives.  "Great  teachers  malcr  great  universities.” 
If  this  were  the  appropriate  occasion  I  could  say 
much  of  the  outstanding  contributions  his  Univer¬ 
sity  has  made  in  the  inter-American  field  during 
the  intervening  years  and  of  its  plans  for  the 
future.  Back  of  them  all  and  not  forgotten  is 
Dr.  Rowe’s  influence.  You  will  pardon  us,  I  am 
sure,  for  thus  claiming  a  share  in  him  and  in 
pointing  with  pride  to  his  splendid  achievements 
as  those  of  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  man. 
Other  universities  have  honored  themselves  by 
honoring  him,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  he  belongs 
to  the  University  in  Philadelphia  which  he  served 
so  long  and  with  such  distinction. 

Dr.  Rowe,  your  University  congratulates  you 
and  wishes  for  you  many  more  full  and  happy 
years. 


The  Honorable  Tom  Connally,  Senator 
from  Texas  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  then 
presented  to  the  audience.  He  delivered  an 
eloquent  address,  saying: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  tonight  as  the 
guest  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  to  join  you  in  paying  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  the 
distinguished  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

But  first  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  splendid 
activities  of  your  Pan  American  Society. 

Your  group  and  hundreds  of  others  like  it 
throughout  our  land  have  made  a  genuine  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  winning  of  the  war  by  encourag¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  of  inter-American  and 
world  aflfairs.  Now  that  the  lights  of  civilization 
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are  being  relit  I  am  confident  that  this  process  of 
free  discussion,  which  we  cherish  so  much  in  the 
Americas,  will  do  much  to  ensure  that  they  will 
not  soon  again  be  plunged  into  darkness.  Peace, 
if  it  is  to  be  lasting,  implies  more  than  the  mere 
absence  of  armed  conflict.  It  involves  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  an  understanding  of  other  countries  and 
other  peoples,  their  way  of  life,  their  problems, 
ideals,  and  aspirations. 

"And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,"  says  the  Bible, 
"and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

To  some  of  us  here  tonight,  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  concept  that  lies  behind  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  That 
may  be,  indeed  it  is,  a  wonderful  testimonial  to 
the  Union.  It  means  that  its  principles  have  been 
accepted  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  all  of 
the  other  Republics  of  the  New  World.  .  .  . 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  ...  .  entrusted 
with  certain  international  obligations  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Thus,  it  has  functioned  as  a  permanent 
seaetariat  at  eight  International  Conferences  of 
American  States.  At  the  recent  conference  at 
Mexico  City,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Union,  which  previously  had  not 
acquired  political  functions,  should  be  endowed 
with  the  power  to  take  action  on  all  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  inter-American  system  and  the  welfare 
of  the  American  Republics. 

The  development  of  the  Union  thus  has  kept 
step  with,  and  represents,  a  tangible  record  of  the 
growing  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  Hemisphere 
to  enter  together  into  a  closer  relationship.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  a  mutual  desire  for  cooperation  which 
some  day  may  lead  us  into  our  common  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  without  which  we  would  certainly  sink 
together  into  a  common  grave. 

Now  in  discussing  briefly  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  have 
been  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  few  words  about 
our  guest  of  honor.  .  .  . 

I  must  admit  that  when  I  think  of  the  Union, 
and  of  Dr.  Rowe,  I  find  that  in  my  mind's  eye 
I  see  them  invariably  in  juxtaposition.  In  my 
mind’s  eye  there  appears  the  beautiful  facade  of 
the  Pan  American  building  which  so  appropriately 
mirrors  the  idea  that  persists  within,  and  then 
again,  framed  on  the  front  steps,  appears  the 
figure  of  Dr.  Rowe.  It  is  as  though  the  two 
were  inseparable.  Perhaps  they  are.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  is  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  any 
man,  and  as  a  result  of  this  association  and  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  of  all  the  days  that  Dr.  Rowe  has  devoted 


to  the  work  of  the  Union,  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  has  a  very  special  feeling  for  its 
activities,  as  those  who  work  with  him  have  a 
special  feeling  for  him.‘ 

So  long  as  the  idea  persists  and  gathers  force 
that  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  must  live  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  and  peace,  I  do  not  think  that 
in  some  distant  future  it  will  be  necessary  to 
memorialize  the  work  of  Dr.  Rowe.  Something 
better  than  a  monument  has  been  builded.  We 
salute  him. 

I  offered  the  thought  a  moment  ago  that  the 
development  of  the  Pan  American  Union  had 
kept  step  with  the  emerging  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  realize  at  what  a 
pace  progress  has  been  made,  what  a  rocky  path 
we  have  negotiated  in  recent  years. 

Our  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  deceives  us. 
The  existence  of  our  own  United  States,  in  terms 
of  time,  is  little  more  than  the  life  span  of  three 
middle-aged  members  of  this  audience  added  to¬ 
gether.  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil  died  less  than 
sixty  years  ago.  San  Martin,  who  freed  the  people 
of  Argentina  from  their  European  masters,  died  less 
than  100  years  ago,  and  there  are  men  and  women 
who  are  alive  today  who  knew  his  world,  albeit 
the  world  of  his  embittered  and  declining  years. 
Even  SinxSn  Bolivar  left  us  in  the  flesh  only  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

To  us,  these  men  seem  legendary;  actually  they 
are  almost  our  contemporaries.  And  what  great 
events  they  and  others  like  them  have  set  in  mo¬ 
tion!  "I  have  a  deep  faith  in  the  future  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  said  the  exiled  San  Martin  on  his  death-bed, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  at  the  growth 
of  the  Inter-American  System  to  realize  that  such 
faith  is  being  fulfilled. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who  say  that 
racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  variations  between 
the  peoples  of  North  and  South  America,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  of  their  cultures,  may  make  efifective 
cooperation  between  them  diflicult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible. 

But  actually  such  differences  are  the  spice  and 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  integration  of  differences 
is  an  achievement  from  which  both,  or  all,  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  venture  emerge  with  a  fuller,  richer 
point  of  view.  You  cannot  very  well  integrate 
likenesses;  you  can  merely  add  them  together.  The 

^  This  was  manifested  in  a  stafi  party  and  gift  on 
August  )1. — Editox. 
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result  is  twice  the  likeness  you  had  before.  You 
have  nothing  new.  On  the  other  hand  when  you 
have  combined  and  integrated  two  differing  points 
of  view  you  possess  the  best  of  two,  or  more  than 
two,  contributions  and  you  have  exercised  a  cre¬ 
ative  function. 

It  has  been  written,  and  this  is  a  profound  senti¬ 
ment,  that  "the  essential  feature  of  a  common 
thought  is  not  that  it  is  held  in  common,  but  that 
it  is  produced  in  common.” 

My  friends,  there  I  think  we  have  the  answer; 

I  think  this  is  the  reason  why  we  in  the  Americas 
have  been  able  to  develop  the  habit  of  working 
together  to  solve  our  common  problems.  The 
work  on  the  problems  has  been  done  together  and 
the  solutions  achieved  together.  Let  us  label  this 
point  No.  1. 

My  second  point  is  a  logical  extension  and  am¬ 
plification  of  the  first.  The  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  must  be  implemented  by  appropriate  machinery. 
We  have  succeeded  in  developing  this  machinery. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  there 
have  been  no  less  than  150  technical  conferences. 

The  Pan  American  Union  itself  was  created 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  some  twenty  years  before 
the  emergence  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  this 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  New  World.  .  .  . 

The  flexibility  of  the  inter-American  system  was 
magnificently  demonstrated  during  World  War  II 
when  the  New  World  rose  to  thrust  back  the 
threat  of  Fascist  aggression.  .  .  . 

Still  further  steps  were  taken  at  Mexico  City  to 
reorganize  and  strengthen  the  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  it  might  meet  the  challenging  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  next  decades  are  certain  to  bring. 
With  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  regularly 
every  year,  and  with  the  conferences  of  American 
States  held  at  four-year  rather  than  five-year  inter¬ 
vals,  the  tempo  of  inter-American  cooperation 
should  be  greatly  accelerated.  Moreover,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  granting  of  additional  authority 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  should  broaden  con¬ 
siderably  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  Union.  No 
doubt  additional  streamlining  will  take  place  at 
the  Bogota  Conference  in  1946. 

My  third  point  is  that  we  have  agreed  upon  a 
core  of  common  ideals  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Inter- American  System.  Without  ideals,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  wither,  leaving  behind  them 
as  a  residue  only  the  dead  and  cold  stones  of  the 
architectural  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  ideas 


or  ideals  will  survive  all  the  stones  that  mankind 
can  painfully  put  together. 

We  all  know  how  important  are  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  tolerance,  and  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  which  so  often  have  been  reiterated 
at  inter-American  conferences.  I 

Our  common  belief  in  freedom,  of  course,  stems  f 
back  across  the  decades  to  the  time  of  Washington  I 
and  Bolivar.  I 


We  have,  moreover,  united  on  many  occasions  I 
to  denounce  intervention,  aggression  and  conquest,  e 
and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  such  concepts  as  law  and  i 
order,  the  equality  of  states,  the  sanctity  of  treaty  ^ 
obligations  and  international  cooperation.  These  I 
are  the  principles  of  conduct  which  guide  our  r^ 
lations  with  one  another.  ...  - 

Now  let  me  add  a  fourth  and  final  point.  In  the  ' 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  facts  of  geography  bind  P 
us  together  and  what  happens  here  is  peculiarly 
the  concern  of  all  of  us.  But  the  world  is  smaller  - 
than  it  was.  Our  ancestors  who  lived  on  the  ; 
shores  of  the  Mediterraneon  envisaged  the  world 
as  an  enclosed  sea.  They  discovered  then  that  = 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  greater  seas. 
The  world  for  them  began  to  extend  enormously  \ 
and  their  horizon  of  experience  finally  took  in  the  ^ 
whole  globe.  Now  a  reverse  process  is  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  time  taken  to  traverse  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  space  has  become  vastly  reduced. 
By  airplane  London  is  now  only  a  few  hours 
away  and,  relatively  speaking,  Europe  and  Asia 
have  drawn  close  to  our  shores.  The  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  merging  with  the  Western.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  the  inter-American  system 
providing  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  j 
and  the  ideology  that  underlies  it,  should  be  re  i 
lated  to  the  world-wide  system,  the  groundwork  ; 
of  which  was  laid  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer-  i 
ence.  ... 

This  does  not  mean  in  any  way  that  we  have  1 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  inter-American  I 
peace  machinery  outlined  in  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  specific  recognition  in  the  Charter  of  the 
useful  role  which  can  be  played  in  the  settlemeol 
of  disputes  of  a  local  or  regional  character  by 
regional  agencies.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
occurrence  of  an  armed  attack,  the  American  Re 
publics  always  have  the  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  until  the  Security  Council  J 
has  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  restore  peace! 
and  security.  | 
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In  recognizing,  as  it  does,  the  pernnanent  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Security  Council  in  enforcement  action, 
as  well  as  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense  against 
attack,  the  Charter  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  integration  of  our  regional  system  with  the 
wider  world  system  of  security.  .  .  . 

Thus,  I  believe,  we  have  a  map  for  the  future. 
I  think  we  have  builded  well,  and  the  great  men 
of  the  past  would,  could  they  be  with  us  now, 
have  little  cause  to  think  that  their  struggles  have 
been  in  vain. 

We  are  building  for  the  future,  but  we  are  not 
forgetting  the  heroic  past.  In  the  spirit  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins  we  are 
endeavoring  to  make  secure  their  conceptions  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  government.  To  their 
ambition  we  are  adding  that  of  hemispheric  se¬ 
curity  and  hemispheric  solidarity  in  behalf  of 
peace.  Upon  this  rock  we  shall  erect  an  enduring 
stmeture.  We  shall  not  fail. 


Dr.  Rowe  replied  in  heartfelt  words  to  all 
these  congratulations  and  expressions  of 
good  will.  He  said: 

I  come  to  you  tonight  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  and  under  an  obligation  I  can  never 
hope  to  repay.  It  would  require  eloquence  far 
beyond  anything  that  I  possess,  adequately  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  done 
me.  When  I  stop  to  consider  the  little  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  as  compared  with  the  goal 
set,  I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  distance  to  that 
objective. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Society,  and  especially  to  your  President,  my  be¬ 
loved  friend,  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  to  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  John  L.  Merrill,  and  to  the  very  able  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  John  J.  Clisham,  my  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  for  their  constant  and  unfailing  helpfulness. 
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Under  their  able  and  energetic  direction,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Society  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  strengthening  the  ties  between  the 
people  of  this  country  and  those  of  Latin  America. 
My  warm  thanks  also  go  to  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  many  organizations  that  have  joined 
with  the  Pan  American  Society  in  this  heart-warm¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  friendship. 

My  greatest  debt,  however,  is  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  republics,  which  have  ac¬ 
corded  to  me  the  privilege  of  laboring  in  a  great 
cause,  a  cause  that  means  so  much  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
May  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  my  debt  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  during  this  quarter 
century,  another  debt  I  can  never  hope  to  repay. 
Throughout  these  years  not  only  have  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  close  ties  of  friendship  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  but  they  have  given  me  the 
full  benefit  of  their  counsel  and  support.  I  should 
also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  their  devoted  and 
unfailing  service. 

Permit  me  also  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  express  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  opportunity  that 
was  accorded  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  Latin 
American  field.  I  am  grateful  to  the  President  of 
the  University  for  his  presence  here  this  evening. 

The  last  twenty-fivi  years  have  witnessed  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  international  situation  on  the 
American  Continent.  In  1920  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  period  in  inter- 
American  relations.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  had  aroused  suspicion  and  even  antagonism 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  was  only  after  the 
Montevideo  Conference  of  1933,  when  the  United 
States  unreservedly  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  Republics,  that  a  new  period  of  confidence  and 
cooperation  was  inaugurated.  The  ensuing  twelve 
years  have  been  a  period  of  increasing  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  policy,  which  found  its  highest  expression 
at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  held  at  Mexico  City,  in  February 
and  March  of  this  year. 

By  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  adopted  at  that 
Conference,  the  American  republics  assumed  full 
and  collective  responsibility  in  resisting  all  aggres¬ 
sion  on  this  continent,  whether  such  aggression 


proceeds  from  a  non-American  {sower  or  from  an 
American  state.  In  short,  the  American  republics 
made  themselves  jointly  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  full  significance  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  at  Mexico  City  became  apparent  at 
the  Conference  on  International  Organization  re¬ 
cently  held  at  San  Francisco.  Through  the  united 
action  of  the  delegations  of  the  American  natioiu 
it  was  possible  not  only  to  integrate  the  Pan 
American  system  into  the  world  organization,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  existing  machinery 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  {seace  and  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  I  were  asked  to  indicate  the  greatest  service 
that  the  inter- American  system  has  performed  and 
is  today  performing,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  peace  has  a  fat 
deeper  meaning  than  the  mere  absence  of  conflict. 
Peace  is  a  positive,  dynamic  concept  involving  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

For  the  world  organization  that  will  begin  to 
function  in  the  near  future  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons.  Another  of  equal  significance, 
which  the  experience  of’  the  American  republics 
has  made  evident,  is  that  machinery  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is 
vitalized  and  its  energy  supplied  by  a  "will  to 
peace"  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Today  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  high  mission  that  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
New  World.  By  their  example  and  by  their  ever 
increasing  influence  in  world  affairs,  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  arc  called  upon  to  maintain  and  develop  ever 
higher  standards  of  international  dealing  and  to 
demonstrate  that  through  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness  the  interests  of  all  nations  are  best 
subserved. 

The  principles  of  international  conduct  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Americas  must  become  universal  in 
their  application.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  be 
assured  of  that  long  period  of  peace  for  which  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  longing.  Thus  will 
the  Americas  make  some  return  for  the  many  bless¬ 
ings  that  have  been  showered  upon  them,  and  thus 
will  they  perform  their  greatest  service  to  human¬ 
ity  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Among  the  messages  of  congratulation 
read  by  Mr.  Hasler  were  the  following: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  join  in 
the  tribute  that  the  organizations  interested  in  the 
strengthening  of  inter-American  relations  are  so 
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justly  paying  to  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe.  His  unremitting 
efforts  during  the  quarter  century  in  which  he  has 
directed  the  Pan  American  Union  so  brilliantly 
and  successfully  have  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
applause  of  our  countries.  His  innumerable 
friends  in  Chile  unite  with  me  in  thinking  of  him 
with  great  affection  on  this  day. 

Juan  Antonio  Rios 

President  of  Chile 

Cordial  congratulations  on  the  completion  of 
twenty-five  years  in  your  position  as  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Alberto  Lleras 

President  of  Colombia 

In  the  name  of  the  government  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  in  my  own,  I  take  pleasure  in  joining  in  this 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Dr.  Rowe  for  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 
He  has  devoted  all  his  efforts  and  all  his  powers 
to  his  task. 

Teodoro  Picado 
President  of  Costa  Rica 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  once  more 
to  express  my  deep  admiration  of  Dr.  Rowe,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
cause  of  inter-American  friendship.  I  shall  never 
forget  this  true  apostle  whom  I  came  to  know  and 
esteem  while  I  was  representing  my  country  in 
Washington. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  our  continent  will 
always  be  indebted  to  this  honorable  man,  who 
has  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  ideal  cherished  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  the  illustrious  Alexandre  Petion, 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  by 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator. 

Elie  Lescot 
President  of  Haiti 

It  was  hardly  six  months  ago  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Republics,  whom  Chapul- 
tepec  Castle  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  during 
their  labors,  put  on  record  their  special  and  fer¬ 
vent  tribute  to  the  services  that  you  have  rendered 
during  the  greater  part  of  your  life  to  the  cause 
of  continental  cooperation  and  harmony.  These, 
as  it  was  justly  said  at  that  time,  have  won  you 
the  gratitude  of  all  the  American  nations,  which 
ate  confident  that  you  will  continue  "your  incom¬ 
parable  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
cause.” 

I  take  pleasure  in  joining  in  this  well  merited 


tribute  and  in  uniting  in  the  well  deserved  homage 
that  the  same  nations  that  took  part  in  the  recent 
conference  in  Mexico  ate  paying  you  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your 
admirable  service  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Manuel  Avila  Camacho 

President  of  Mexico 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  on  the  occasion  of  your 
silver  anniversary  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  expression  of  my  cordial 
friendship  and  gratitude  for  your  noble  and  pro¬ 
ductive  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Americas.  Your 
sincere  friend, 

A.  SOMOZA 

President  of  Nicaragua 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  take  pleasure 
in  joining  in  this  continental  expression  of  con¬ 
gratulations. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  earnest  work  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  testifies  to  the  high  aim  of  inter-American 
cooperation  that  has  ever  guided  him  in  working 
to  make  the  Union  the  chief  organ  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  friendship. 

Jose  Luis  Bustamente  y  Rivero 

President  of  Peru 

In  connection  with  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
I  send  you  my  greetings  and  congratulations  and 
express  the  admiration  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Venezuela  for  your  upright,  brilliant, 
and  indefatigable  service  in  behalf  of  the  ideals  of 
cooperation  and  fraternity  of  the  American  na¬ 
tions  that  inspire  this  noble  institution. 

IsAiAs  Medina  Angarita 

President  of  Venezuela 

On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  fruitful 
work  that  you  have  carried  on  in  the  institution 
that  unites  the  American  Republics  in  cordial 
friendship,  I  oflfer  you  my  heartiest  congratulations. 

Jose  Vicente  Trujillo 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ecuador 

I  most  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  dinner  with  which  the  Pan  American  Society 
will  celebrate  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe’s  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Emilio  Garcia  Godoy 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
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Hearty  congratulations.  Your  sincere  friend, 
Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa 

Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Rowe's  work  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  w'ell  known  to  all  of  us. 

Celso  R.  Velazquez 
Ambassador  of  Paraguay 

Regret  exceedingly  that  a  sudden  indisposition 
pres'ents  me  from  giving  you  and  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  my  heartfelt  congratulations  today. 
Best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  regards. 

Alejandro  Fernandez 
Consul  General  of  Venezuela,  New  York 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day. 

Hugh  S.  Gumming 

Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

Dr.  Rowe  has  been  a  pioneer  in  harmonizing 
Pan  American  relations.  The  Pan  American  Union 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  as  Director  General, 
Dr.  Rowe  has  worked  selflessly  year  in  and  year 
out  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  for  Pan 
American  solidarity. 

Sam  a.  Lewisohn 
Adolph  Lewisohn  and  Sons 

I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  Dr. 
Rowe’s  friendly  and  generous  cooperation  during 
my  years  in  Washington.  Please  extend  to  him  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  affectionate  regards. 

Warren  Lee  Pierson 
President,  All  America  Cables 
and  Commercial  Cables  Co. 

No  one  is  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the 
great  and  exceptional  services  of  Dr.  Rowe  to  the 
cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

John  Bassett  Moore 
Former  Judge,  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice 

I  deeply  regret  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  at 
the  dinner  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe  for  the 
long  years  in  service  which  he  has  given  to  devel¬ 
oping  better  understanding  and  closer  friendship 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Pan 
American  countries.  He  may  feel  proud  of  his 
work,  which  has  affected  so  many  people.  He  has 
set  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  endeavor  to  follow. 


and  the  results  of  his  efforts  will  stand  as  an 
international  monument  to  him  at  all  times.  i 
Thomas  J.  Watson 
President,  International  Business  I 
Machines  Corporation 

We  wish  to  extend  our  most  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Dr.  Rowe  upon  the  celebration  of  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Antonio  Perez 

Manager,  Hotel  Reforma,  Mexico  City 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the 
private  organizations  dedicated  to  fostering 
inter-American  friendship  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  is  the  dean,  i 
Founded  in  1911,  it  has  been  active  through 
the  years  and  has  given  a  warm  welcome  to 
many  distinguished  guests  from  all  the 
American  Republics.  President  Truman 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hasler  in  the  letter  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  for 
Dr.  Rowe,  ’T  should  like  incidentally,  to 
express  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  my  appreciation  of 
the  effective  work  it  has  done  in  the  past 
thirty-four  years  in  fostering  good  will  and 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas.” 

The  organizations  associated  with  the  Pan 
American  Society  on  this  occasion  were: 

All  America  Friendship  League;  Alianza  Inter- 
Americana  Pro  Defensa  de  America;  Americaa 
Brazilian  Association;  Americas  Foundation;  Ai- 
gentine-American  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Avenue 
of  the  Americas  Association;  Bolivarian  Society  of 
the  United  States;  Chile  American  Association; 
Colombian  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Council  for  Inter- American  Cooperation;  Cuban 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States; 
Dominican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  Inter-American  Safety  Council;  Liga  Inter- 
nacional  de  Acci6n  Bolivariana;  Mexican  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Mexico  Pil¬ 
grims;  National  Foreign  Trade  Council;  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  (International  Trade  Section); 
Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau;  Pan  American  Wo¬ 
men’s  Association;  Peruvian-American  Association; 
Uni6n  de  Mujeres  Americanas;  and  Venezuelan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Visitor  from  Costa  Rica 


ROSALIND  LEE 


How  DO  Costa  Rican  girls  dress?  What 
games  do  school  children  play  in  San  Jose? 
Do  you  have  self-government  in  Costa  Rican 
high  schools?  Do  Costa  Rican  women  vote? 

Earnest  boys  and  girls  put  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  questions  to  Miss  Carmen  Pages,  a  uni¬ 
versity-trained  young  Costa  Rican  woman, 
on  her  recent  visit  to  the  high  schools  and 
junior  college  of  Long  Beach,  California. 
This  sudden  and  violent  interest  in  a  small 
Central  American  neighbor  grew  out  of  a 
series  of  informal  talks,  followed  by  youthful 
town-meeting  discussions,  which  Miss  Pages 
gave  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Klopp, 
the  city  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Miss  Pag&’  four-weeks’  visit  made  some 
six  thousand  Long  Beach  youngsters  Costa 
Rica  conscious,  and  she  went  on  from  there 
to  other  city  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  'Through  her  the  pupils  are  realizing 
an  intimate  and  stimulating  fellowship  with 
a  community  that  formerly  seemed  strange 
and  remote,  a  reaction  they  would  not  have 
gained  from  the  usual  formal  instruction  or 
from  their  usual  reading.  With  a  new  point 
of  view,  they  developed  a  clearer  vision  of 
what  international  cooperation  means.  They 
returned  to  their  Latin  American  studies 
with  new  zeal  and  insight  and  are  looking 
forward  to  other  visits  from  representatives 
of  other  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Dr.  Klopp  contends  that  a  more  realistic 
and  understanding  inter-American  friend¬ 
ship  may  well  begin  with  the  pupils  in  our 
schools.  Given  intelligent  help  and  encour¬ 
agement,  these  children  are  eager  to  learn 
about  the  various  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  they  will  be  the  good  or  bad  neighbors 
of  tomorrow. 


Courtesy  of  Rosalind  Lee 

CARMEN  PAGES 

Visitor  from  Costa  Rica,  with  some  of  her  handiwork. 


Acting  on  this  premise.  Dr.  Klopp  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  in  Washington  the 
services  of  Miss  Pages  for  utilization  in  an 
informal  and  personal  way.  She  was  not  to 
deliver  set  and  conventional  lectures.  She 
was  not  to  stand  up  in  a  classroom  and  teach. 
In  a  friendly,  unstilted  manner,  which  is  as 
old  as  civilization,  she  was  to  visit  with  the 
children  and  their  teachers,  satisfying  their 
curiosity  about  her  country  and  finding  out 
interesting  facts  about  theirs. 
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Before  her  arrival,  Dr.  Klopp  asked  his 
principals  and  teachers  to  arrange  to  make 
use  of  the  Costa  Rican  visitor  in  their  various 
activities  and  to  give  her  and  the  students 
freedom  to  discuss  informally  pertinent  mat¬ 
ters  about  Latin  America  and  particularly 
about  Costa  Rica  which  might  come  up. 
Inelastic  schedules  and  specific  classroom  as¬ 
signments  were  avoided  so  as  to  give  her 
opportunities  to  meet  individual  teachers, 
pupils,  and  groups,  as  the  need  arose  for 
such  informal  conferences. 

Beginning  in  Polytechnic  High,  a  school 
with  some  3,000  students  and  125  in¬ 
structors,  Miss  Pages  visited  language  and 
Latin  American  history  classes.  She  pre¬ 
sented  high  lights  of  her  own  culture  and 
contrasted  them  with  other  social,  civic,  and 
political  patterns.  She  talked  about  schools 
in  Costa  Rica  and  how  they  differ  from 
those  in  the  United  States.  But  always  her 
discussion  was  related  in  some  way  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  class  and  took  on  the 
vitality  of  simple,  first-hand  information 
growing  out  of  the  student  interest  already 
aroused. 

In  other  high  schools  her  work  was  simi¬ 
lar.  Spanish  classes  enjoyed  her  lively  ques- 
tion-and-answer  periods.  History  pupils 
wanted  to  know  more  about  Latin  American 
heroes  and  political  activities.  Basketball 
and  football  stars  were  keen  to  hear  of  pre¬ 
vailing  sports  in  Central  American  schools. 

Vivacious  and  friendly,  Carmen  Pages 
adapted  herself  obligingly  to  the  diverse  de¬ 
mands  of  her  hosts.  She  taught  her  national 
dance  to  a  director  of  physical  education  and 
sang  a  Costa  Rican  folk  song  in  assembly, 
by  urgent  request.  She  became  an  animated 
bureau  of  information,  saying  frankly  that 
she  didn’t  know  the  answers  if  questions 
went  beyond  her  personal  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Family  life,  standards  of  living,  social  cus¬ 
toms,  and  economic  problems  and  possibili¬ 


ties  became  matters  of  vital  concern  when 
the  children  were  able  to  discuss  them  = 
directly  with  their  Costa  Rican  guest.  She  ! 
lunched  in  their  school  cafeterias  and  went 
to  see  school  films,  class  plays,  and  assembly  l 
stunts. 

Pupils  frequently  asked,  "How'  can  we  be 
better  friends  with  Latin  America,  Miss  | 
Pages?”  And  she  stressed  the  importance 
of  learning  Spanish  and  the  significance  of 
travel,  study,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  music  of  other  peoples.  Through  air 
travel  and  other  means  of  peaceful  and  = 
friendly  communication,  Costa  Rica  has  pro-  \ 
gressed  from  a  state  of  medieval  backward-  I 
ness  to  up-to-date  modern  conditions  in  the  I 
last  century,  she  declared. 

Adult  education  groups  met  Miss  Page 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  younger  i 
students,  and  the  whole  community  besieged  [ 
Dr.  Klopp  with  requests  for  her  talks.  She  [ 
was  guest  of  honor,  for  example,  at  a  special  j 
program  given  jointly  by  the  World  Club  I 
and  El  Rojoro  Club  that  stressed  interna-  I 
tional  relations.  At  business  men’s  meet-  j 
ings  she  spoke  about  Costa  Rican  politics,  | 
trade,  and  goodwill  ambassadors,  criticizing  I 
freely  certain  types  of  insincere  effort  made  I 
by  groups  from  the  United  States  merely  I 
to  curry  favor  with  Latin  America.  "If  you  j 
want  us  to  like  you,  you  will  have  to  like 
us,”  she  declared.  | 

Teas  and  dinners  were  given  in  her  honor,  ; 
and  she  addressed  church,  civic,  and  pro-  ^ 
fessional  groups  of  both  men  and  women.  | 
At  women’s  clubs  her  skill  in  lace-making  I 
attracted  special  interest,  and  she  exhibited  I 
in  a  local  library  samples  of  her  prize- ' 
winning  lace,  which  won  highest  awards  at 
a  national  art  show  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  granddaughter  of  a  former  president 
of  Costa  Rica,  Miss  Pages  has  considerable 
knowledge  of  international  law  and  has 
done  special  research  on  social  problems  for 
government  officials.  She  traveled  in  Eng- 
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land,  France,  and  Spain,  studying  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  and  had  lectured  quite 
extensively  in  the  United  States  before  under¬ 
taking  the  work  with  schools. 

Wanting  to  learn  about  Americans  and 
perfect  her  English  in  a  community  where 
no  other  language  would  be  spoken,  she  at¬ 
tended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  and  took  her  bachelor’s 
degree  there.  Previously  she  had  studied 
at  the  University  of  San  Jose. 

In  a  report  to  the  Washington  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Dr.  Klopp  said  of 
Miss  Pages’  work  in  Long  Beach:  "Her 
many  personal  appearances  before  school  and 
community  groups  were  received  with  such 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  it  left  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  such  appearances  far  sur¬ 


pass  in  significant  values  any  other  means 
of  realizing  the  objectives  desired.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  by  such  means  more  people — 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor — will  come  to 
understand  better  and  appreciate  more  fully 
the  cultural  heritage  of  our  southern  friends 
and  its  value  to  our  present  and  future 
generations.” 

We  have  realized,  tragically  enough,  how 
hatred  of  other  countries  and  peoples  was 
instilled  by  the  Nazis  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  German  children.  Such  propa¬ 
ganda  can  be  overcome  only  through  the 
cultivation  of  understanding  and  goodwill 
in  the  schools  of  today.  Visitors  from  other 
lands  will  help  fundamentally  in  this  task 
of  creating  a  sane  and  logical  basis  for  world 
peace. 


Bolivian  Sojourn 

HAZEL  S.  RODDEWIG 


An  English  family  was  traveling  on  the 
same  boat  with  us.  When  Mr.  Phelps  heard 
that  this  was  our  first  trip  to  South  America, 
he  said,  "Oh,  you  will  come  back!  I  have 
been  here  for  sixteen  years.”  He  and  his 
family  were  bound  for  Talara,  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  and  we  were  going  to  Bolivia. 
"English  people  are  far  better  colonists  than 
Americans,”  Mr.  Phelps  said.  "We  have 
the  habit,  and  have  learned  to  stay  away 
from  home  better  than  you  have.”  The 
Phelps  family  was  returning  from  a  three 
months’  vacation.  Mrs.  Phelps  said  one 
day,  when  we  were  up  on  the  deck  talking, 
"When  we  leave  Peru,  we  are  all  money 
and  no  clothes,  but  when  we  return,  we 
are  all  clothes  and  no  money!” 


We  left  the  boat  at  Antofagasta,  Chile, 
which  seemed  very  gray  and  dreary.  The 
railroad  journey  to  Bolivia  was  broken  by 
stopping  off  several  days  at  Chuquicamata, 
where  the  altitude  is  around  10,000  feet. 
Here  the  workings  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company  stand  out  like  giants  on  a 
barren  plain,  for  there  are  no  trees  in  sight. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  see  large  steam 
shovels  dig  the  ore  from  the  open  pits. 

The  train  to  Bolivia  runs  only  twice  a 
week,  so  it  is  quite  an  event  when  it  comes 
puffing  through  the  town.  It  climbs  and 
climbs  over  the  Andes,  until  it  passes  Con¬ 
dor,  a  small  station  which  is  16,000  feet 
high.  Nearly  everyone  has  mountain  sick¬ 
ness  the  first  time  he  goes  over  the  pass. 
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Courtesy  of  Hazel  S.  Roddewig 

A  BOLIVIAN  COUNTRY  SCENE 


At  long  last,  we  arrived  at  our  destination, 
Potosi. 

The  place  not  far  away  where  we  were  to 
live  was  known  as  Huanchaca.  Our  house 
was  a  rambling  old  Spanish  one,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  Some  of  the  other  engineers 
and  their  families  lived  near  by. 

The  company  mill  was  about  a  mile  away 
at  Velarde,  and  here  too  were  several  shops 
and  the  company  offices.  Up  the  hill  at  Pila- 
veri  was  the  mine. 

Our  new  home  was  a  fifteen-room  adobe 
house.  It  w'as  obvious  that  a  woman  had 
not  lived  there  for  ten  years — the  manager 
had  been  a  bachelor,  or  a  man  w'hose  wife 
was  not  with  him,  probably  because  she  could 
not  endure  the  altitude.  There  w’as  no 
rhyme  or  reason  to  the  furnishings.  At  first 
I  thought,  "How  can  I  ever  stand  it.^” 
There  were  red  drapes  and  red  upholstered 
furniture,  with  the  springs  sticking  out 


everywhere;  in  the  bedrooms,  horrible  drap¬ 
eries  displaying  big  orange-colored  flow'ers. 
We  had  many  Morris  chairs,  with  huge 
pillow's  that  worked  themselves  out  onto  the 
floor  after  being  used  a  little  while,  but  after 
the  front  legs  of  the  chairs  were  propped 
up  by  mail-order  catalogs,  they  became  more 
comfortable,  and  people  could  sit  in  them 
without  having  a  crick  in  their  backs.  An¬ 
other  use  for  the  helpful  catalog! 

We  lived  with  these  nightmares  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration  for  a  few  months.  Finally, 
La  Castellana,  one  of  the  local  stores,  had 
beautiful  English  chintz  to  sell,  so  practically 
all  of  it  was  bought  for  the  Gerencia,  the 
home  of  the  manager.  The  furniture  was 
rebuilt  and  recovered  at  the  carpenter  shop; 
the  woodwork  was  painted  ivory,  the  electric 
wiring  was  put  w'ithin  the  partitions,  instead 
of  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  the  house 
really  began  to  look  like  a  home. 
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Managing  a  house  of  this  size  with  three 
servants  who  could  not  understand  any  Eng¬ 
lish  was  another  problem.  It  not  only  in¬ 
volved  the  house  and  its  care  but  the  food 
and  marketing.  The  sheer  necessity  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  getting  food  was  my  only  common 
denominator  with  the  servants — at  least  until 
1  began  to  study  Spanish  with  a  teacher. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  go  to  market,  followed  by  one  of 
the  servant  girls  with  a  huge  basket.  The 
first  few  marketing  ventures  were  horribly 
disappointing  to  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  American  markets  and  packaging  methods. 
Things  were  all  spread  out  on  the  ground; 
the  meats  hung  from  racks.  The  vegetables 
had  to  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  and  the  m.eats  wiped  off  be¬ 
fore  being  put  in  the  refrigerator.  Because 
of  the  altitude  in  this  part  of  Bolivia,  the 
average  temperature  is  around  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  so  things  do  not  spoil  readily. 


The  servant  problem  in  Bolivia  is  almost 
as  difficult  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  cholas  who  work  as  domes¬ 
tics,  but  when  their  men  are  prosperous,  the 
wives  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves. 
Felicia  was  our  cook  for  a  long  time.  When 
she  came  to  us,  she  proudly  exhibited  her 
recommendations,  amongst  them  being  one 
from  a  previous  employer,  the  mine  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  recom.mendation  was  written 
in  English,  and  said,  "Felicia  is  a  very  good 
cook,  but  she  goes  off  periodically  on  a 
‘drunk,  and  is  absent  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time.”  Felicia  didn’t  know  English,  and 
she  said  people  always  laughed  when  they 
read  her  recommendation. 

Sehora  Matilda  Carmona  de  Busch,  the 
wife  of  the  then  Bolivian  president,  came 
on  a  good  will  tour  to  Potosi  with  quite  a 
large  group  of  people.  We  gave  them  a 
cocktail  party,  with  about  ninety  guests. 
Afterwards  we  all  went  to  a  w'orkmen’s  ball. 


Courtesy  of  Hazel  S.  Roddewig 


THE  PATIO  OF  A  BOLIVIAN  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Courtesy  of  Hazel  S.  Roddewig 


Everyone  danced  the  cueca,  the  national 
dance  of  Bolivia.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
minuet,  with  each  one  waving  a  handker¬ 
chief  while  dancing.  The  festivities  went 
on  until  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  All 
of  Bolivia  loves  to  dance. 

Many  Jewish  refugees  came  to  Bolivia, 
with  just  a  change  of  clothing  and  a  few 
personal  effects.  Within  a  short  space  of 
time,  it  was  very  noticeable  what  a  change 


had  been  made,  especially  in  La  Paz.  So 
much  German  was  being  spoken  that  when 
one  went  along  the  streets  it  almost  gave 
one  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  little  Germany. 

Soon  there  sprang  up  new  bakeries,  con¬ 
fectionery  stores,  fur  and  beauty  shops,  and 
dressmaking  establishments.  Some  of  the 
Bolivians  enjoyed  these  new  conveniences, 
but  as  one  said,  "We  are  an  ease-loving 
people,  and  when  Europeans  come  in  and 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  POTOSI 

At  the  end  of  the  street  rises 
the  famous  Cerro  de  PotosI, 
renowned  in  colonial  times  for 
its  wealth  of  silver. 


Courtesy  of  Hazel  S.  Roddewig 


THE  HOUSE  AT  SAN 
PEDRO  FINCA 

From  this  5,000-acre  farm 
come  large  quantities  of  flour, 
pork,  and  wine. 
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start  these  stores,  they  take  away  our  means 
of  earning  our  own  living.” 

Sucre  is  the  old  capital  of  Bolivia,  a 
beautiful  colonial  Spanish  town,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  culture.  The  Supreme 
G)urt  still  meets  in  Sucre,  but  the  capital 
now  used  is  La  Paz,  which  is  much  more 
accessible.  The  road  to  Sucre  goes  over  the 
Andes,  and  then  along  a  river  bed.  In  the 
rainy  season  it  is  impossible  to  go  there  by 
automobile,  since  the  river  bed  is  full  of 
water.  The  Indians  fix  the  roads  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season.  They  do  not  go  in  for 
extensive  repairs,  but  just  roll  the  rocks  out 
of  the  way,  until  the  winding  roads  are 
again  passable.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
the  wild  jacaranda  trees  in  bloom  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  From  a  distance, 
they  look  like  little  lavender  bouquets. 

There  are  many  old  homes  in  Sucre,  and 
many  distinguished  families  live  there.  The 
Urriolagoitias  have  a  house  like  a  museum. 
It  contains  many  interesting  antiques  dating 
from  the  colonial  days  in  Bolivia,  lovely  old 


silver,  antique  furniture,  and  also  many  valu¬ 
able  paintings  and  artistic  things  brought 
from  Europe  when  Senor  Urriolagoitia  was 
Minister  to  England  many  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  Bolivians  have  had  the  same 
advantages  that  American  and  English  peo¬ 
ple  have  had.  Most  of  the  well-to-do  Boliv¬ 
ians  were  educated  in  France,  and  speak 
French  as  well  as  Spanish.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  go  to  France,  because  the  exchange 
was  more  favorable  for  them  there  than  in 
either  the  United  States  or  England. 

The  region  around  Sucre  is  the  California 
of  Bolivia,  and  when  a  man  retires,  he  often 
goes  to  Sucre  to  live.  The  altitude  is  8,532 
feet  and  the  climate  is  mild.  The  city,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  handsome  in  the  country, 
always  remains  the  same  in  its  old  beauty. 
The  buildings  are  added  to  or  changed  a 
little,  but  not  torn  down,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  many  landmarks  in  the  United 
States.  The  houses  are  built  out  to  the  side¬ 
walk.  A  beautiful  patio  is  always  found 
inside,  with  flowers,  trees,  and  lovely  birds 


Courtesy  of  Hazel  S.  Roddewig 


THE  MARKET  AT  SUCRE 
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in  cages.  There  is  privacy  from  the  world. 

Another  interesting  spot  in  Bolivia  is  the 
finca  at  Camargo,  known  as  San  Pedro.  We 
went  there  in  March  for  Easter,  which  came 
very  early  that  year.  The  peaches  and  grapes 
were  nice,  but  they  were  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  San  Pedro  had  been  the 
property  of  the  Ortiz  family  since  1550.  The 
late  President  Ortiz  of  Argentina  was  of 
this  family.  Now  the  finca  is  run  by  a  stock 
company  controlled  by  Sehor  Simon  Patino, 
who  is  one  of  the  world’s  richest  men.  Senor 
Julio  Ortiz,  the  manager,  was  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  host. 

The  land  goes  as  far  as  one  can  see,  and 
then  beyond.  There  are  5,000  acres  in  the 
finca.  It  supplies  much  of  Bolivia  with  flour, 
pork,  and  wine,  of  which  a  million  bottles 
are  made  there  each  year. 

Francisco,  who  was  our  gardener  and 
general  handy  man  about  the  place,  must 
have  a  place  in  this  tale.  Whenever  there 
was  a  turkey  that  was  fat  enough  to  kill, 
we  always  had  guests,  and  Francisco  usually 
had  the  job  of  killing  tbe  turkey.  On  one 
occasion,  I  told  him  to  get  the  bird  ready 
for  the  kitchen,  and  went  into  the  house. 
Before  he  would  do  it,  he  sent  Nicasia,  one 
of  the  servants,  to  get  almost  a  cupful  of 
whiskey  to  give  to  the  turkey.  Nicasia  got 
out  of  the  house  before  I  could  stop  her, 
and  the  whiskey  was  poured  down  the  tur¬ 
key’s  throat.  When  I  asked  Francisco  why 
he  gave  the  whiskey  to  the  turkey,  he  said 
he  wanted  it  borracho,  or  good  and  drunk, 
so  it  wouldn’t  feel  the  axe. 

When  it  came  to  buying  things,  it  was 
sometimes  a  little  difficult,  especially  a  gift 
for  a  birthday  party.  Mary  wanted  to  pur¬ 
chase  something  for  one  of  her  little  friends. 


so  we  hunted  around  in  the  stores,  but  she  ■ 
failed  to  find  anything  to  her  liking.  She  ' 
came  in  from  playing  one  day,  and  told  me  f 
that  she  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  to 
take  Ann  for  her  birthday.  In  answer  to  | 
my  question,  "Well,  what  is  it?”  She  re-  | 
plied,  "I  want  to  take  her  my  favorite  little  | 
black  chicken.”  The  chicken  was  put  in  a  | 
sack,  and  Pinto,  the  chauffeur,  proudly  took  I 
Mary  and  her  present  to  Ann’s  house.  The  | 
chicken  was  the  sensation  of  the  party!  i 

In  the  colony  of  company  people  who 
lived  nearby,  was  a  German  boy,  Gustav, 
who  often  came  down  to  play.  He  had  a 
very  much  coveted  bicycle,  and  many  long¬ 
ing  looks  were  cast  at  it.  Mary’s  bicycle  had 
been  left  in  Beverly  Hills.  Finally,  Gustav  i 
said  Mary  might  ride  his.  He  evidently  [ 
had  not  thought  that  she  was  capable  of  it,  | 
so  he  commented,  using  three  languages  in  I 
one  sentence,  "Mary  can  andar  sehr  gut."  I 

Gustav’s  mother  also  had  a  habit  of  mix-  f 
ing  up  her  languages.  When  talking  to  her  I 
one  day,  I  was  complaining  about  how  diE- 
cult  it  was  to  cook  meat  in  the  high  altitude. 
She  said,  "You  must  get  a  Dampfkessel,” 
which  I  promptly  did,  and  in  the  new  pres¬ 
sure  cooker,  the  meat  was  much  more  ap-  j 
petizing.  The  kettle  came  from  one  of  our 
American  mail-order  houses,  without  which 
it  is  hard  to  live  in  the  lonely,  far-off  places  j 
of  the  world. 

While  we  were  in  Bolivia,  our  main  long¬ 
ing  had  always  been  for  the  time  when  my 
husband’s  contract  would  be  over,  and  we 
should  be  homeward  bound.  But  when  this  | 
time  arrived  and  we  were  ready  to  leave,  we 
had  many  feelings  of  regret.  The  Bolivians  [] 
had  endeared  themselves  to  us;  the  servants 
in  the  house  wept,  and  I  wept. 
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Paintings  by 
Hector  Poleo 

Eighteen  paintings  by  a  distinguished 
Venezuelan  artist  were  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
They  have  the  sculptural  quality  of 
pictures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  are  notable  too  for  their  warm 
earth  colors  and  symbolic  elements. 
The  artist,  who  was  born  at  Caracas 
in  1918,  entered  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  there  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
eight  years  later  went  to  Mexico  to 
study  mural  painting.  After  visiting 
the  United  States,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador  he  returned  to  Venezuela  in 
1940.  In  1944  he  came  again  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  is  now  living. 
His  paintings  are  owned  by  museums 
and  collections  in  this  country  and 
Venezuela. 


Above:  FECUNDITY.  Below: 
THE  MOTHER  AND  THE 
SOLDIER. 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 

Chief,  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Lima  in  1938,  ap¬ 
proved  in  paragraph  3  of  Resolution  XXIX 
a  plan  for  the  registration  of  treaties  in  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  purpose  of  regis¬ 
tration  is  "to  keep  the  Governments  of  the 
Americas  regularly  and  fully  informed  on  the 
treaties  which  they  may  sign  between  them¬ 
selves  or  with  other  States,  and  which  may 
take  effect  in  the  future.” 

Complying  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
the  plan,  several  Governments  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  have  registered 
since  December  1939  a  total  of  342  bilateral 
or  multilateral  treaties,  conventions,  and 
agreements. 

This  practice  enables  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  act  as  an  inter-American  treaty 
information  center — a  center  which  is  at  the 
service  of  all  member  countries  and  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

The  method  followed  in  each  case  is  for 
the  respective  Government  to  transmit  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  certified  copy  of  the 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  intended 
for  registration,  together  with  twenty-five 
additional  uncertified  copies.  The  Pan 
American  Union  thereupon  issues  a  certifi¬ 


cate  of  registration  and  transmits  it  to  the 
Government  registering  the  document,  cer¬ 
tifies  the  other  copies  and  forwards  one  to 
each  of  the  other  members  of  the  Union. 

The  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from 
this  procedure  have  not  been  fully  realized 
because  only  a  very  limited  number  of  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  following  it  at  present.  The 
universal  adoption  of  this  system  would  make 
it  possible  for  each  Government  to  receive 
from  the  Pan  American  Union  certified 
copies  of  all  the  instruments  signed  by  the 
other  Governments  and  would  make  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
far  greater  than  at  present. 

In  compliance  with  Article  V  of  the  plan 
mentioned  above,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  published  regularly 
a  list  of  the  treaties  registered.  The  first 
list  appeared  in  November  1941  together 
with  the  text  of  the  plan,  the  second 
in  September  1942,  the  third  in  September 
and  October  1943,  and  the  fourth  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1944. 

The  complete  list  of  the  59  treaties,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  agreements  registered  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  from  June  30,  1944 
to  June  30,  1945,  is  as  follows: 
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BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 


United  States — Sweden 


Sculptures  by 
Amador  Lira 

The  National  Museum  at  Washington 
showed  in  October  twelve  works  by 
Genaro  Amador  Lira,  the  Nicaraguan 
sculptor  who  organized  and  directs  his 
country's  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Both 
styles  and  media  (chiefly  different 
kinds  of  wood  and  stone)  are  diversi¬ 
fied.  The  artist  thus  describes  the  three 
sculptures  here  illustrated:  Above: 
"Since  the  beginning  of  time  man  has 
tried  to  wrench  from  the  earth  its 
secrets.”  (Diorite. )  Below,  left:  "The 
swift  vision  of  country  people  who, 
descending  the  mountain  to  celebrate 
the  fiesta  of  the  patron  saint,  hurry 
down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust." 
(Mahogany.)  Below,  right:  "This  is 
how  the  artist  sees  humanity:  beyond 
and  above  the  fundamental  support  of 
the  so-called  exact  sciences  everything 
relating  to  the  spirit  is  enveloped  in 
dim  and  labored  uncertainty."  (Oak) 


Women  of  the  Americas 


Women  delegates  to  inter-American 
conferences 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Srta.  Minerva  Ber¬ 
nardino,  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
an  Commission  of  Women,  was  the  only 
woman  delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Mexico  City  early  this  year,  and  that  she 
also  represented  her  government  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco. 
To  the  latter  conference  Brazil,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  also  sent  women  dele¬ 
gates,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for  July 
1945. 

In  connection  with  the  interest  created  by 
the  notable  part  played  by  these  women 
delegates  and  by  the  other  women  who  were 
members  of  various  delegations  as  counselors 
and  advisers,  it  may  be  timely  to  recall 
that  the  first  inter-American  conference  of  a 
political  character  to  which  women  dele¬ 
gates  were  accredited  was  the  Seventh  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  met  at  Montevideo  in  1933.  Para¬ 
guay,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  each 
sent  a  woman  delegate  with  plenipotentiary 
powers.  Brazil  named  two  women  delegates 
and  the  United  States  one  woman  delegate 
to  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  the 


Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  each  of  these  countries  included 
a  woman  on  its  delegation  to  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Lima  in  1938. 

As  early  as  1919  women  attended  one  of 
the  technical  inter-American  conferences 
(the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Congress) 
as  official  delegates.  They  were  sent  by 
Argentina,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  among  the  numerous  special 
conferences  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Americas  there  is  a  still  earlier  instance  of 
women  delegates. 

Addresses  on  Latin  American  women 

Miss  Mary  Cannon,  the  United  States  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  recently  addressed  seven  colleges  in 
Texas  on  the  economic  progress  of  Latin 
American  women.  Her  lectures  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  interest,  since  Miss  Cannon 
has  visited  all  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  important  industrially  and  is 
able  to  give  many  little-known  facts  on  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  and  social  security,  which 
in  several  instances  surpasses  the  protection 
afforded  by  United  States  laws. 
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To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  w-as  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  betw-een  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 


can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

This  list  will  be  concluded  as  of  V-J  Day, 
September  2,  1945. 


PART  XLIV 


ARGENTINA 


237<*.  April  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

9.527,  fixing  the  basic  price  for  yellow  and  red 
corn  of  the  1944-45  crop,  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  14, 
1945.) 

237i.  April  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

9.528,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board,  for  the  duration  of  the  state  of 
war  and  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
transitional  measures  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy,  to  acquire  the  domestic  crops  of  wheat, 
flax,  and  corn;  providing  that  it  shall  sell  directly 
the  wheat,  flax,  and  corn  to  be  exported  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  treaties  signed  by  Argen¬ 
tina;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 


237f.  April  30,  1945.  Vice-Presidential  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  18,  creating  the  Subcommittee  of  Private 
Organizations  Collaborating  with  the  National 
Postwar  Council  to  serve  in  an  informative  capac¬ 
ity.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  16,  1945.) 

240a.  May  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,007,  authorizing,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  the  dis¬ 
playing  of  the  flags  of  the  friendly  members  of  the 
United  Nations  together  with  the  Argentine  flag. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 

24l<*.  May  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9,926,  establishing  that  the  prohibition  on  exporta¬ 
tion  of  linseed  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
32,537  of  November  30,  1944  (see  Argentina 
2004,  Bulletin,  September  1945),  does  not  apply 
to  lots  already  sold  and  awaiting  shipment  at  the 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. 
Bolivia. . . 
Brazil. . . . 


Chile . 

Colombia. .  < 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador. . . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti . 

Honduras. . 

Mexico. . . . 


•  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 


Nicaragua. . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay. . . . 

Peru . 

United  States. 
Uruguay . . . . . 
Venezuela. . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


Japan 


1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


1-29-42 


12-8-11 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-11 


Bulgaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


2-1-44 


(’) 

5-18-431 


'Vichy 

France 


2-4-44 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(“) 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-12 

11-9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-13 
(“) 
5-12-13 
11-26-42 


Declarations  of  War  or 
*.  “State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  Italy 


G-3-27-45 

*4-7-43 

8-22-42 

’G-2-12-45 
G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7-45 
“ G-2-1 1-45 
12-11-41 
2-22-45 
•  2-14-45 


Japan 


3-27-45 
*4-7-43 
6-6-45 
’  2-12-45 
”4-5-45 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 
*  12-7-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
“  2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22-45 
’ 2-14-45 


^Bulgaria 

'Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  tlie  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na- 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


*4-7-43 

2-6-43 

2-14-45 

1- 17-44 

1- 1-42 
1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1^2 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


•  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day.  June  6,  1944.  (Sew  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

•  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9.  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
oil  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

’  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20.  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declarecT  war  on  Germany. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945.) 

‘  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

•  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  Novemlser  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4.  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943  ) 

'Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

"  State  of  belligerency. 

•  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945.  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1913.) 

'*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

'•"State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

'•  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Depart- 
etent  of  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

"  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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time  of  promulgation  of  that  decree,  nor  to  small 
quantities  for  pharmaceutical  use.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
June  14,  1945.) 

241^>.  May  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,135,  repealing  the  decrees  which  granted  jurid¬ 
ical  personality  to  three  specified  companies 
proved  to  be  operating  on  enemy  funds;  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Administrative  Council  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  properties  of  these  firms.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  May  17,  1945.) 

24lf.  May  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,191,  inviting  the  municipal  governments  of  the 
country  to  decorate  the  cities  with  flags  for  three 
days  following  the  official  announcement  of  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  calling  for  thanks¬ 
giving  services  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  nation. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 

248.  May  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,961,  fixing  sales  prices  for  denaturants.  (Bole- 
tin  Oficial,  June  21,  1945.) 

249.  May  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

11,466,  repealing  Presidential  Decree  No. 

of  November  30,  1944  (see  Argentina  200a,  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  1945),  which  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  linseed;  making  the  exportation  of 
linseed  subject  to  prior  permit;  and  providing 
that  permits  will  be  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  signed  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  May  9,  1945  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  211,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  1945).  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  6, 
1945.) 

250.  May  24,  1945.  Vice-Presidential  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  24,  setting  forth,  for  the  purposes  of 
Presidential  Resolution  No.  2,505  of  February  2, 
1945  (see  Argentina  215,  Bulletin,  July  1945) 
wage  scales  for  rural  workers,  considered  as  favor¬ 
ably  reported  upon  by  the  National  Postwar  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  providing  that  in  the  interests  of  prevent¬ 
ing  inflation  no  general  raises  will  be  allowed 
except  in  specified  cases.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  6, 
1945.) 

251.  May  29,  1945.  Resolution  No.  193,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Treasury,  authorizing  the  Central  Bank 
of  Argentina  to  waive  foreign  exchange  require¬ 
ments  in  granting  export  permits  for  shipments 
to  help  prisoners  of  war  or  civilian  populations  in 
European  countries,  provided  the  donations  are 
made  from  funds  collected  entirely  in  Argentina 
and  the  request  is  presented  by  the  Red  Cross  or 
a  duly  accredited  foreign  representative.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  June  16,  1945.) 


252.  June  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
12,223,  declaring  four  Y.P.F.  installations  to  be 
■'war  zones”;  designating  as  military  governors  of 
these  zones  the  commanding  officers  of  troops 
guarding  the  regions;  putting  the  civilians  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  zones  under  military  jurisdiction; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  June  11,  1945.) 

253.  June  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,996,  repealing,  in  view  of  improved  conditions, 
Presidential  Decree  No.  20,052  of  July  26,  1944 
(see  Argentina  150,  Bulletin,  January  1945), 
which  placed  domestic  commerce  in  copper  and  its 
alloys  under  control  of  the  National  Rationing 
Council.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  11,  1945.) 

254.  June  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
12,963,  providing  that,  as  an  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ure,  benefits  be  granted  to  unemployed  workers 
recently  laid  off  by  certain  meat-packing  plants 
(see  Argentina  236,  Bulletin,  September  1945), 
the  benefits  to  be  paid  for  no  more  than  three 
months,  beginning  April  24,  1945,  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  wages  the  workers  were  receiving  in 
the  plants.  (Boletin  Ofifial,  June  18,  1945.) 

COLOMBIA 

162d.  May  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  292,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  prices  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  hardware.  (Mentioned  in  Diario 
Oficial,  June  19,  1945.) 

164.  May  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  362,  Na¬ 

tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  372  of  May  31,  1944  (see  Colombia  124, 
Bulletin,  November  1944)  to  approve  new 
maximum  retail  prices  for  certain  drugs.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  22,  1945.) 

165.  June  1,  1945.  Resolution  No.  367,  Na¬ 

tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  292  of  May  4,  1945  (see  162<»  above)  to  ex¬ 
clude  horse-shoe  nails  and  fence  staples  from  its 
provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  19,  1945.) 

166.  June  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1371,  declaring  the  Convention  on  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123, 

Bulletin,  February  1944  and  Colombia  151, 
Bulletin,  April  and  August  1945)  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  Colombia  from  March  16,  1945.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  11,  1945.) 

167.  June  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  435,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  whole 
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sale  and  retail  prices  for  a  specified  brand  of 
cement,  and  making  other  provisions.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  12,  1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

193.  June  27,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  81, 
clarifying  Legislative  Decree  No.  26  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1944  (see  Costa  Rica  178,  Bulletin, 
May  1945),  which  provided  for  indemnification  of 
Costa  Rican  citizens  who  have  been  prisoners  of 
war  or  have  been  confined  in  concentration  camps. 
(La  Gace/a,  July  26,  1945.) 

194.  July  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  9, 
approving  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  1945)  and  submitting  it  to  the 
Congress  for  ratification.  (La  Gaceta,  July  26, 
1945.) 

CUBA 

154i.  May  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1315,  approving  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Development  Commission,  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Law  No.  31  of  November  22,  1941, 
which  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
negotiate  a  loan  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  to  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.  (Gaceta 
Oftcial,  May  11,  1942,  p.  8282.) 

545i.  March  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
683,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  established  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1894  of  June  25,  1942,  and 
complementary  legislation  (see  Cuba  180,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  October  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  23, 
1944,  p.  4615.) 

6i0a.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2418,  creating  a  technical  commission  to  proceed 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  Cuban 
sugar.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  16,  1944,  p. 
13187.) 

12Aa.  February  8,  1945.  Circular  No.  34,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury,  prescribing  regulations  re¬ 
garding  inspection  of  foreign  vessels  arriving  at 
and  leaving  Cuban  ports,  in  order  to  detect  stow¬ 
aways,  and  similar  inspection  of  Cuban  vessels  on 
arrival.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  28,  1945,  p. 
6245.) 

734<».  February  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  493,  transferring  the  Office  of  Correspondence, 
Radio  and  Telecommunications  Control  and  Cen¬ 
sorship  (see  Cuba  387,  Bulletin,  August  1943) 
from  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  to  the 


Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  prescribing  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Office’s  duties  and  functions, 
and  amending  specified  articles  of  Decree  No.  683 
of  March  11,  1944  (see  545i  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  19,  1945,  p.  3521.) 

7346.  February  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  807,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ac¬ 
cept  applications  for  citizenship  from  nationals  or 
subjects  of  countries  which  were  formerly  allied 
with  enemy  nations  but  which  have  changed  their 
belligerent  status  and  become  associated  with  the 
United  Nations,  provided  the  applicants  were  living 
in  Cuba  prior  to  September  1,  1939;  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
27,  1945,  p.  6145.) 

734f.  February  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  539,  partially  suspending  the  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  tax  imposed  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of 
December  31,  1941,  and  Resolution-Law  No.  15 
of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  33  and  63,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  and  May  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1945,  p.  4098.) 

739<».  February  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  586,  granting  certain  tax  exemptions  to  a 
specified  firm  engaged  in  business  with  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  7,  1945,  p.  4707.) 

7396.  February  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  684,  requiring  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  3788  of  October  24, 
1944,  regarding  the  establishment  of  emergency 
food  markets  and  the  reduction  of  market  rents, 
and  fixing  penalties  for  infractions  (see  Cuba 
6666,  Bulletin,  March  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  12,  1945,  p.  5028.) 

739c.  March  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
625,  appointing  a  committee  of  technical  price  and 
supply  experts  to  advise  the  chairman  of  the 
Cuban  Technical  Commission  in  Washington  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  Cuban  sugar  (see  640<* 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  6,  1945,  p.  4609.) 

Ii9d.  March  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
659,  regulating  the  collection  and  administration 
of  the  production  tax  levied  on  molasses  by  Reso¬ 
lution-Law  No.  14  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba 
62,  Bulletin,  May  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  9,  1945,  p.  4899.) 

74l<r.  March  3,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
693,  amending  specified  articles  of  the  regulations 
of  the  National  Development  Commission,  with 
special  regard  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
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of  the  Commission's  supervising  accountant  (see 
154i  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  10,  1945,  p. 
4994.) 

lAla.  March  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
695,  amending  Decree  No.  1864  of  July  19,  1940 
by  lengthening,  because  of  transportation  and  other 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  war,  the  period  for 
filing  claims  for  reimbursement  of  the  consumers’ 
tax  on  sugar  and  its  products  levied  on  industries 
using  such  products  as  raw  material  for  exf>ort 
manufactures.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  9,  1945,  p. 
4909.) 

750<*.  March  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
741,  increasing  the  partial  suspension  of  the  sugar 
tax  granted  by  Decree  No.  539  of  February  21, 
1945  (see  734c  above),  and  making  further  amend¬ 
ments.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1945,  p.  5731.) 

751i».  March  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
905,  including  local  and  long  distance  telephone 
and  radiotelephone  communications  under  the  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  transportation,  and  communications 
rate  freezing  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2014  of  July  5,  1943  (see  Cuba  437,  Bulletin, 
October  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  7,  1945, 
p.  6954.) 

755«.  March  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
904,  extending  through  the  1945  sugar  season  the 
emergency  reduced  freight  rates  on  sugar  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  author¬ 
ized  for  previous  seasons  by  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  1252  of  April  21,  1943,  349  of  February  19, 
1944,  and  410  of  February  8,  1945  (see  Cuba  385, 
532,  and  726,  Bulletin,  July  1943,  June  1944, 
and  May  1945),  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  6,  1945, 

p.  6860.) 

757c.  (Correction)  April  21,  1945.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  27,  1945,  p.  8385.) 

757/.  May  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  339,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  172  of  December  21,  1943,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  declarations  of  stocks  of  foodstuffs  (see 
Cuba  515,  Bulletin,  April  1944).  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  May  12,  1945,  p.  9410.) 

757)6.  May  3,  1945.  Resolution  No.  340,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Purchasing  and  Supply 
Commission  for  Tallow  for  the  soap  industry  to 
deny  permission  for  withdrawal  from  customs  of 
industrial  tallow  and  edible  fats  and  oils  not  im¬ 


ported  in  accordance  with  official  regulations. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12,  1945,  p.  9410.) 

757/.  May  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
I4l6,  repealing  certain  portions  of  Decree  No. 
960  of  April  4,  1945,  which  increased  the  pro¬ 
ducers'  price  of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  (see  Cuba  756, 
Bulletin,  August  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
22,  1945,  p.  9957.) 

lyim.  May  4,  1945.  Decree,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  outlining  certain  requirements  for  pack¬ 
aging  the  tax-exempt  salt  sold  to  United  States 
armed  forces  under  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1738  of  June  9,  1943  (see  Cuba  414, 
Bulletin,  September  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  25,  1945,  p.  10244.) 

757«.  May  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  341,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  prices  for 
nationally  produced  butter  in  1/6  pound  blocks. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12,  1945,  p.  9411.) 

757o.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1304,  requiring  the  holding  of  sugar  for  local 
consumption,  so  that  the 'Minister  of  Commerce 
may  fix  necessary  standards  for  its  distribution,  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  a  normal  supply  and 

avoiding  speculation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  9, 
1945.) 

757^.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1335,  fixing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  na¬ 
tionally  produced  potatoes  in  Habana  and  other 
specified  areas,  and  making  other  pertinent  provi¬ 
sions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19,  1945,  p.  9926.) 

757^.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1337,  suspending  the  collection  of  the  export  tax 
on  money  or  its  equivalent  (established  by  the  law 
of  July  12,  1925)  with  respect  to  certain  exports 
made  by  the  French  Democratic  Committee  to  the 
French  Red  Cross.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  18,  1945, 
p.  9828.) 

757r.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1338,  suspending  the  collection  in  certain  cases  of 
the  amusement  tax  levied  by  Law  No.  7  of  April  5, 
1943  (see  Cuba  374<r,  Bulletin,  September 
1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  16,  1945,  p.  9638.) 

757x.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1339,  amending  Decree  No.  89  of  January  12, 
1945  (see  Cuba  703,  Bulletin,  April  1945),  to 
extend  the  duty  exemption  authorized  thereby  to 
an  additional  amount  of  imported  wheat  flour. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  18,  1945,  p.  9828.) 
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757/.  May  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1343,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to 
organize  in  the  Import  and  Export  Agency  an 
Alcohol  Department  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the 
abolished  Alcohol  Regulatory  Agency  (see  Cuba 
664,  Bulletin,  January  1945),  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  14, 
1945,  p.  9442.) 

759.  May  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  342,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  327  of  March  28,  1945,  referring  to  dec¬ 
larations  of  stocks  of  unused  film  (see  Cuba  754, 
Bulletin,  August  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May 

15,  1945,  p.  9543.) 

760.  May  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  343,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  quota  of 
tires  and  tubes  to  meet  pending  eligible  requests. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  16,  1945,  p.  9655;  corrected 
copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  June  5,  1945,  p.  10990.) 

761.  May  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  344,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  outlining  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  granting  of  quotas  of  tallow,  inedible 
fats,  resins,  caustic  soda,  and  other  materials 
needed  by  the  soap  industry.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May 

16,  1945,  p.  9655.) 

762.  May  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  345,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  imported 
tire  and  tube  distribution  quotas  for  passenger  ve¬ 
hicles  and  motorcycles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  16, 
1945,  p.  9656. 

763.  May  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  346,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  suspending  the 
application  of  specified  articles  of  Resolution  No. 
290  of  January  18,  1945,  regarding  beef  cattle, 
and  temporarily  suspending  the  Beef  Cattle  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Distribution  Commission  (see  Cuba  706 
and  753,  Bulletin,  April  and  August  1945). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  16,  1945,  p.  9657.) 

764.  May  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  91,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce,  subjecting  to  consumption  permit 
the  supplies  of  raw  or  refined  sugar  delivered  to 
wholesalers,  limiting  the  monthly  supply  to  the 
amount  obtained  in  the  corresponding  month  of 

1944,  and  applying  similar  regulations  to  the  sugar 
that  may  be  obtained  by  retailers,  caf6s,  hotels, 
asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  like  estab¬ 
lishments.  (Mentioned  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  30, 

1945,  p.  10585.) 

765.  May  15,  1945.  Resolution  No.  347,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  certain  fresh  fruits  in  the  municipal  mar¬ 


kets  of  Habana  and  other  specified  places.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  23,  1945,  p.  10052.) 

766.  May  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1425,  amending  Art.  17  of  Presidential  Decree  No. 

4  of  January  2,  1945  (see  Cuba  69Aa,  Bulletin, 
June  1945),  in  reference  to  funds  allocated  to  the 
Compensation  Fund  used  to  equalize  returns  to 
sugar  producers.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  29,  1945, 
p.  10478.) 

767.  May  16,  1945.  Resolution  No.  348,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  quota  of 
tires  and  tubes  for  essential  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  official  services,  and  for  filling  pending  eligible 
requests.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  31,  1945,  p. 
10679.) 

768.  May  25,  1945.  Resolution  No.  104,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  prescribing  further  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  supplies  of  sugar  for  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  hotels,  cafes,  hospitals,  and  similar 
establishments,  in  accordance  with  Resolution  No. 
91  of  May  12,  1945  (see  764  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  30,  1945,  p.  10585.) 

769.  May  25,  1945.  Resolution  No.  349,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Resolution  No.  347  of  May  15,  1945 
(see  765  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  31,  1945, 
p.  10679.) 

770.  May  29,  1945.  Resolution  No.  350,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  interurban  and 
interprovincial  public  transportation  services.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  June  13,  1945,  p.  11594.) 

771.  May  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1505,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
local  sugar  consumption  control  office  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce  and  providing  funds  for  its 
maintenance  (see  764  and  768  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  7,  1945,  p.  11179.) 

772.  May  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1510,  removing  wartime  economic  and  social  con¬ 
trol,  police  surveillance,  and  immigration  and  cit¬ 
izenship  restrictions  with  reference  to  nationals  of 
specified  European  countries  now  liberated  from 
enemy  occupation  or  control.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  6,  1945,  p.  11073.) 

773.  May  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1493,  fixing  live  and  dressed  beef  prices  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  and  making  other  provisions  re¬ 
garding  meat  supply  and  distribution.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  2,  1945,  Edici6n  Extraordinaria, 

p.  1.) 
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774.  May  31,  1945.  Resolution  No.  351,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945,  the  official  price  for  grade  B 
milk  in  Habana  and  other  specified  places  fixed 
by  Resolution  No.  103  of  January  16,  1945  (see 
Cuba  704,  Bulletin,  April  1945).  {Gaceta  Ofi- 
c'tal,  June  13,  1945,  p.  11594.) 

775.  June  1,  1945.  Resolution  No.  Ill,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  clarifying  Resolution  No.  91 
of  May  12,  1945  with  reference  to  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  permits  (see  764  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  6,  1945,  p.  11087.) 

776.  June  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  352,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  federal-owned 
vehicles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  13,  1945,  p. 
11595.) 

777.  June  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  353.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  granting  a  request 
for  tires  and  tubes  made  by  a  specified  public 
transportation  enterprise.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June 
15,  1945,  p.  11799.) 

778.  June  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  354,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  Army. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  15,  1945,  p.  11799.) 

779.  June  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  355,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  351  of  May  31,  1945  (see  774  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  15,  1945,  p.  11800.) 

780.  June  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  356,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  milk  delivery 
trucks.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  19,  1945,  p.  12008.) 

781.  June  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1634,  approving  the  contract  signed  April  26, 
1945,  between  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  for  the 
purchase  by  the  former  of  blackstrap  molasses  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  1945  Cuban  sugar  crop  (see  Bilat¬ 
eral  and  Multilateral  Measures  194^  below). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  18,  1945,  Edicion  Extraordi- 
naria,  p.  1.) 

782.  June  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1636,  approving  the  contract  signed  April  26, 
1945,  between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  former  of  sugar  produced  in  Cuba 
during  the  1945  crop  season  (see  Bilateral  and 


Multilateral  Measures  194^  below).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  18,  1945,  Edicion  Extraordinaria, 
P  11.) 

783.  June  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1637,  approving  the  contract  signed  April  26, 
1945,  between  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute,  for  the 
purchase  by  the  former  of  alcohol  produced  in 
Cuba  from  surplus  and  domestic  supplies  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  during  the  1945  sugar  season  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  194f  below). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  18,  1945,  Edicion  Extraordi¬ 
naria,  p.  22.) 

784.  June  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  357,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945,  the  prices  for  cement  fixed  by 
Resolution  No.  227  of  May  19,  1944  (see  Cuba 
587<»,  Bulletin,  January  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  20,  1945,  p.  12102.) 

785.  June  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  358,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  owners  of  wood- 
lots  who  supply  wood  for  charcoal  production. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  20,  1945,  p.  12102.) 

786.  June  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  359,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Resolution  No.  330  of  April  9,  1945 
(see  Cuba  756<f,  Bulletin,  September  1945)  to 
motorized  equipment  used  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance;  i.e.,  declaring  them  to  be  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  12, 
1945,  p.  12103.) 

787.  June  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1668,  amending  certain  prices  fixed  for  dressed 
beef  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1493  of  May  31, 
1945  (see  773  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  18, 
1945,  p.  11911.) 

788.  June  13,  1945.  Resolution  No.  360,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  laundry 
soap  manufacturers  to  make  a  single  type  of  such 
soap  and  fixing  the  formula  for  its  manufacture. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  13,  1945,  p.  11886.) 

789.  June  13,  1945.  Resolution  No.  361,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  the  period 
June  12-September  15,  1945,  for  the  acceptance  of 
requests  for  quotas  of  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  June  21,  1945,  p.  12203.) 

790.  June  13,  1945.  Resolution  No.  362,  sus¬ 
pending  the  granting  of  tire  and  tube  purchase 
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permits  in  Habana  and  other  specified  places.  (Ga- 
ceti  Oficial,  June  21,  1945,  p.  12204.) 

791.  June  13,  1945.  Resolution  No.  363,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  procedures 
for  the  importation  for  military  use  of  United 
Nations  surplus  vehicles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June 
22,  1945,  p.  12297.) 

June  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  364,  Office 


792. 


of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  suspending  during 
July  and  August  1945  quotas  of  fuel  for  school 
buses.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  28,  1945,  p.  12709.) 

June  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  365,  Office 


793. 


of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  granting  a  quota 
of  tires  and  tubes  for  vehicles  used  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  transportation  of  coffee.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  2,  1945,  p.  12944.) 

794.  June  23,  1945.  Resolution  No.  366,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Cuban  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  2,  1945,  p.  12944; 
corrected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  July  9,  1945,  p. 
13441.) 

June  23,  1945.  Resolution  No.  367,  Office 


795. 


of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  quota  of 
tires  and  tubes  for  transportation  of  alcohol  and 
lighting  fuel.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1945,  p. 
13037.) 

796.  June  25,  1945.  Resolution  No.  368,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  June  and 
July  quotas  of  tires  and  tubes  for  certain  bus  com¬ 
panies.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  5,  1945,  p.  13233.) 

797.  June  26,  1945.  Resolution  No.  369,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  June  and 
July  tire  and  tube  quotas  for  public  freight  trans¬ 
port  enterprises  throughout  the  Republic.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  6,  1945,  p.  13329.) 

798.  July  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  370,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  358  of  June  8,  1945,  in  reference  to  tires 
and  tubes  for  producers  of  wood  for  charcoal 
manufacture  (see  785  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  11,  1945,  p.  13636.) 

799.  July  6,  1945.  Resolution  No.  371,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  granting  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  army  use. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1945,  p.  13832.) 

800.  July  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  372,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  to 
August  11,  1945,  quotas  of  gas  oil  for  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Industries,  cancellation  of  which  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Resolution  No.  328  of  April  4,  1945  (see 
Cuba  756d,  Bulletin,  September  1945).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  13,  1945,  p.  13832.) 

801.  July  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1895,  declaring  present  stocks  of  export  quota  cof¬ 
fee  to  be  necessary  for  domestic  consumption,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  such  stocks  until  new 
export  quotas  can  be  figured,  fixing  prices  for  sell¬ 
ing  such  coffee  for  domestic  use,  and  making  other 
pertinent  rules  and  regulations.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  16,  1945,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  p.  1.) 

802.  July  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  373,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emer¬ 
gency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  transportation 
services  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  20,  1945,  p.  14338.) 

803.  July  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  374,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  imported  or  domestic  condensed  or  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  by  industrialists  in  their  manufactured 
products  and  by  cafes,  hotels,  and  similar  estab¬ 
lishments.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  20,  1945,  p. 
14339.) 

804.  July  17,  1945.  Resolution  No.  375,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  bath  and 
toilet  soap  manufacturers  and  importers  to  print 
on  soap  wrappers  the  official  prices  established  by 
Resolution  No.  129  of  July  19,  1943  and  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  2725  of  August  26,  1944  (see 
Cuba  44l  and  645,  Bulletin,  October  1943  and 
November  1944);  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  24,  1945,  Edici6n 
Extraordinaria,  p.  10.) 

805.  July  26,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2048,  fixing  producer,  factory,  wholesale,  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July 
30,  1945,  p.  14980.) 

806.  July  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  12,  Cuban 
Coffee  Stabilization  Institute,  making  further  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  the  control  and  regulation  of 
export  quota  coffee  stocks,  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1895  of  July  10,  1945 
(see  801  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  30,  1945, 
p.  14979.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

170.  June  18,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2755,  amending  Decree  No.  2632  of  April  26. 
1945  (see  Dominican  Republic  165,  Bulletin, 
August  1945),  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
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precious  woods,  permitting  them  to  be  exported 
only  in  manufartured  form.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June 
23,  1945.) 

171.  June  19,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2760,  supplementing  the  rent  control  provisions 
of  Decree  No.  2263  of  November  7,  1944  (see 
Dominican  Republic  150,  Bulletin,  March 
1945),  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
trol  over  rents  of  new  or  reconstructed  dwellings 
and  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  new  tenants.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  21,  1945.) 

172.  June  23,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2768,  transferring  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  National  Economy  the  following  func¬ 
tions:  issuance  of  export  permits  for  sugar,  hides, 
leather  products,  and  matches;  issuance  of  import 
permits  for  fats,  oils,  and  rice;  and  control  over 
the  issuance  of  bank  drafts  in  accordance  with 
Law  No.  51  of  July  28,  1942  (see  Dominican 
Republic  42f,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  25,  1945.) 

173.  June  23,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2771,  requiring  airports  to  supply  the  military  and 
police  authorities  with  lists  of  all  passengers  ar¬ 
riving  from  abroad  and  in  transit,  and  requiring 
hotels  and  lodging  houses  to  furnish  the  same 
authorities  with  daily  lists  of  their  lodgers  who 
have  arrived  from  abroad;  adopted  to  control  the 
movement  of  persons  who  may  be  connected  with 
the  overthrown  Nazi  regime.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  25,  1945.) 

174.  June  23,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2772,  replacing  Decree  No.  2760  of  June  19,  1945, 
regarding  rent  control  (see  171  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  25,  1945.) 

175.  July  7,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2810, 
abolishing  the  Pharmaceutical  Products  Control 
Commission  and  Subcommission  established  by 
Decrees  Nos.  82  of  June  23,  1942  and  1200  of 
June  14,  1943  (see  Dominican  Republic  4l  and 
90,  Bulletin,  November  1942  and  August  1943), 
but  continuing  in  effect  to  December  31,  1945, 
the  prices  fixed  by  those  agencies.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  11,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

9 If.  October  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
279,  regulating  the  exportation  of  cinchona  and 
its  products  in  order  to  prevent  domestic  scarcities. 
(Regis tro  Oficial,  December  1,  1944.) 

94<i.  December  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  126, 


Minister  of  Economy,  authorizing  the  Rubber  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  to  import  and  distribute 
machetes  to  rubber  workers  without  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  108  of  No¬ 
vember  17,  1944  (see  Ecuador  92d,  Bulletin, 
June  1945).  (Registro  Oficial,  April  28,  1945.) 

(Correction)  Items  91a  and  91b,  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember  1945,  should  have  been  numbered  96a 
and  91a,  respectively. 

99<».  February  21,  1945.  Legislative  decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  indemnification  of  land  owners  of  the 
region  in  the  Santa  Elena  Peninsula  occupied  by 
United  States  forces  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilat¬ 
eral  Measures  43<*,  Bulletin,  February  1943). 
(Registro  Oficial,  March  21,  1945.) 

1054.  April  7,  1945.  Resolution  No.  44,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economy,  ordering  Public  Assistance 
Boards  of  the  nation  to  surrender  their  stocks  of 
Bayer  and  Schering  pharmaceutical  products  to  the 
Blocked  Property  Control  Office;  authorizing  the 
latter  agency  to  sell  the  products  at  wholesale  and 
retail  to  the  general  public;  and  continuing  in 
effect  all  sections  of  Resolution  No.  620  of  No¬ 
vember  23,  1943  not  contrary  to  the  present  reso¬ 
lution  (see  Ecuador  68,  Bulletin,  May  1944). 
(Registro  Oficial,  June  5,  1945.) 

1056.  April  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  46,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economy,  determining  procedures  for  the 
application  of  penalties  fixed  by  the  Legislative 
Resolution  of  October  19,  1944,  with  reference  to 
sugar  hoarding  (see  Ecuador  92b,  Bulletin, 
April  1945).  (Registro  Oficial,  May  2,  1945.) 

1064.  April  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
595-d,  repealing  the  2.5  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax 
on  wheat  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1204 
of  August  9,  1943  (see  Ecuador  58,  Bulletin, 
December  1943,  January  and  April  1944).  (Rf- 
gistro  Oficial,  May  30,  1945.) 

108.  April  28,  1945.  Resolution  No.  115,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury,  issuing  regulations  to  exp^ 
dite  and  facilitate  the  importation  of  merchandise 
in  packages  weighing  up  to  100  kilograms,  in 
order  to  relieve  warehouse  congestion.  (Registro 
Oficial,  June  1,  1945.) 

109.  May  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
692,  prescribing  regulations  pertaining  to  rice 
mills,  prices  for  rice,  and  deliveries  to  the  National 
Distributing  Agency;  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree  No. 
759  of  August  9,  1944  and  the  Legislative  Decree 
of  December  4,  1944;  and  continuing  in  effect 
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Presidential  Decree  No.  510-e  of  April  4,  1945 
(see  Ecuador  86,  94,  and  105,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary,  June,  and  September  1945).  (Registro  Ofi- 
dal,  May  11,  1945.) 

110.  May  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
697,  declaring  May  9,  1945,  to  be  a  national  holi¬ 
day  in  celebration  of  the  Allied  Victory  in  Europe. 
{Registro  Oficial,  May  23,  1945.) 

111.  June  1,  1945.  Resolution  No.  73,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Economy,  repealing  Resolution  No.  20  of 
February  28,  1945,  which  prohibited  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  oleaginous  seeds  (see  Ecuador  100,  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  1945).  {Registro  Oficial,  June 
19,  1945.) 

112.  June  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
881,  amending  the  tariff  law  to  lower  the  duty  on 
automobiles  and  other  motor  vehicles,  in  order 
to  take  them  out  of  the  luxury  class,  in  view  of 
their  importance  to  national  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  (Registro  Oficial,  June  21,  1945.) 

113.  June  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
913,  repealing  Art.  6  of  Decree  No.  179  of  June 
22,  1944,  regarding  rice  distribution,  in  order  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  administrative  procedures 
(see  Ecuador  I4d,  Bulletin,  December  1944). 
{Registro  Oficial,  June  23,  1945.) 

114.  June  26,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1015,  making  the  production  and  sale  of  domestic 
sugar  and  the  importation  of  sugar  free  of  all 
restrictions  but  strictly  prohibiting  any  exportation 
until  national  production  surpasses  home  require¬ 
ments;  exempting  imported  sugar  from  all  duties 
and  taxes  until  December  31,  1946;  making  other 
provisions  regarding  profits  of  and  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  sugar  mills;  and  repealing  all  contrary 
legislation.  (Registro  Oficial,  June  26,  1945.) 

115.  June  29,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1046,  allowing  free  exportation  of  cinchona  prod¬ 
ucts  subject  to  the  conditions  established  by 
Deaee  No.  279  of  October  6,  1944  (see  91f 
above).  (Registro  Oficial,  July  9,  1945.) 

116.  July  13,  1945.  Decree,  Permanent  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee,  regulating  procedures  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  blocked  properties  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  decree  of  March  2,  1945  (see  Ecuador 
102,  Bulletin,  September  1945).  (Registro 
Oficial,  July  14,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

114.  June  30,  1945.  Decree  No.  122,  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  extending  until  November 


30,  1945,  the  effectiveness  of  Legislative  Decree 
No.  3  of  February  21,  1945  (see  El  Salvador  103, 
Bulletin,  July  1945),  which  exempted  rice,  cacao 
beans,  and  sole  leather  from  import  duties.  (Dia- 
rio  Oficial,  July  10,  1945.) 

HAITI 

112.  July  11,  1945.  Executive  Order  No.  540, 
calling  the  National  Assembly  into  special  session 
on  July  19,  1945,  to  consider  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  212,  Bulletin,  August  1945). 
(Le  Moniteur,  July  12,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

220a.  December  12,  1943.  Executive  Order 

amending  the  order  of  December  8,  1941  (see 
Mexico  la,  Bulletin,  May  1942)  by  adding 
Portuguese  and  French  to  the  two  languages 
(Spanish  and  English)  that  may  be  used  in  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  American  nations,  European  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  American  Continent,  North  Africa. 
Switzerland,  and  other  specified  places.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  August  23,  1945.) 

267i.  October  5,  1944.  Decree  making  further 
provisions  regarding  the  general  dispositions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  suspension  of  individual  guarantees 
(see  Mexico  43,  Bulletin,  September  1942). 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  August  14,  1945.) 

301f.  June  5,  1945.  Decree  amending  the  order 
of  the  Department  of  National  Economy  of  May 
24,  1943,  regarding  the  acquisition  of  tires  and 
tubes,  and  increasing  the  prices  fixed  for  tires 
and  tubes  by  the  decree  of  September  17,  1943 
(see  Mexico  162  and  197,  Bulletin,  September 
and  December  1943).  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  20, 
1945.) 

302A.  June  20,  1945.  Decree  requiring  special 
authorization  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  Public  Credit  for  offering  Mexican  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgage  bonds,  or  other  securities  in  for¬ 
eign  stock  exchanges  and  markets.  Effective  June 
30,  1945.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  29,  1945;  correc¬ 
tions  in  Diario  Oficial,  August  15,  1945.) 

306i».  July  4,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  repealing 
the  order  of  September  23,  1942  (see  Mexico  88, 
Bulletin,  December  1942)  with  respect  to  a 
specified  property.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  4, 
1945.) 

iOla.  July  17,  1945.  Resolution,  Minister  of 
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Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  mill  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin, 
December  1943).  (Diario  Ojicial,  August  13, 
1945.) 

307f>.  July  17,  1945.  Resolution,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  mill  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin, 
December  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  August  13, 
1945.) 

309.  July  18,  1945.  Executive  Order  amending 
the  order  of  December  12,  1943  (see  220*1  above), 
relative  to  the  languages  that  may  be  used  in  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  American  nations.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  23,  1945.) 

310.  July  25,  1945.  Decree  repealing  the  decree 
of  October  27,  1942,  which  created  the  Committee 
for  the  Coordination  of  Imports  (see  Mexico  99c, 
Bulletin,  March  1943),  and  transferring  its  func¬ 
tions,  as  long  as  the  emergency  exists,  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  National 
Economy.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  7,  1945.) 

311.  August  8,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmen¬ 
tal  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  repeal¬ 
ing  the  order  of  February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico 
232*1,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  with  respect  to  a 
specified  individual.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  31, 
1945.) 

312.  August  8,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  repeal¬ 
ing  the  order  of  September  8,  1942  (see  Mexico 
82c,  Bulletin,  March  1943)  with  respect  to  a 
specified  individual.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  3, 
1945.) 

313.  August  13,  1945.  Decree  extending  for  a 
thirty-day  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  United  Nations 
and  Japan  the  suspension  of  certain  individual 
guarantees  throughout  the  Republic.  {Diario  Of- 
cial,  August  14,  1945.) 

314.  August  14,  1945.  Decree  declaring  August 
15,  1945,  a  day  of  national  celebration  of  the 
United  Nations  Victory.  {Diario  Oficial,  August 
15,  1945.) 

315.  August  20,  1945.  Decree  repealing  the 
decrees  of  April  13,  1943,  May  17,  1943,  and 
June  6,  1944  (see  Mexico  150,  157*»,  and  247**, 
Bulletin,  July  and  September  1943  and  October 
1944),  which  restricted  the  transit  of  automobiles. 


Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  ti 

{Diario  Oficial,  August  25,  1945.)  C 

316.  August  28,  1945.  Order,  Secretary  of  the  9 

Treasury,  fixing  new  increased  wholesale  and  re-  v 

tail  prices  for  sugar  and  repealing  the  order  of  o 

February  21,  1945  (see  Mexico  289,  Bulletin,  o 

June  1945),  as  a  means  to  stimulate  national  sugar  o 
production.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  1,  1945.)  E 

317.  August  28,  1945.  Decree  fixing  the  dis-  ^ 

tribution  of  the  10-centavo  per  kilogram  increase  9 

for  sugar  fixed  by  the  Treasury  Department  order  9 

of  August  28,  1945  (see  316  above).  {Diario  ii 

Oficial,  August  31,  1945.)  t 

318.  August  28,  1945.  Decree  amending  the  I 

law  that  levied  an  additional  tax  on  sugar  by  ( 

increasing  the  tax  2  centavos  per  kilogram,  half  9 

of  which  will  be  applied  to  subsidies  for  low-  9 

production  sugar  mills  and  for  the  general  devel-  t 
opment  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  other  half  being  ^ 
allocated  according  to  the  original  law.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  31,  1945.) 

NICARAGUA  1 

54*.  September  2,  1944..  Legislative  Decree  No.  ‘ 

310,  amplifying  Legislative  Decree  No.  276  of  ' 

August  28,  1943  (see  Nicaragua  50,  Bulletin,  ' 

March  1944)  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  prop-  j 

crty  of  citizens  of  enemy  nations  and  of  persons 
named  in  the  Proclaimed  List.  (Mentioned  in  La  ' 
Gaceta,  June  6,  1945.) 

65**.  December  6,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

335,  amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  276  of  ‘ 
August  28,  1943  (see  Nicaragua  50,  Bulletin, 

March  1944),  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  ' 
property  of  citizens  of  enemy  nations  and  of  per-  | 
sons  named  in  the  Proclaimed  List,  and  making 
other  provisions.  {La  Gaceta,  December  14, 

1944.) 

66.  May  26,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 

345,  amplifying  Legislative  Deaee  No.  310  of 
September  2,  1944  (see  54*  above)  in  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  property  of  citizens  of  enemy 
nations  and  of  persons  named  in  the  Proclaimed 
List.  {La  Gaceta,  June  6,  1945.) 

67.  June  27,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  367, 
declaring  a  state  of  economic  emergency  for  one 
year  from  date,  and  making  other  provisions.  {La 
Gaceta,  June  28,  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

91.  May  8,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  8584,  de¬ 
claring  May  8,  1945,  a  national  holiday  in  celebrt-  R 
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tion  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  {Gaceta 
OfUid,  May  10,  1945.) 

92.  May  23,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  8815,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  liquidation  of  a  specified  banking 
concern,  in  compliance  with  Decree-Law  No.  7190 
of  February  8,  1945  and  Decree-Law  No.  7867 
of  March  23,  1945  (see  Paraguay  12a  and  79, 
Bulletin,  August  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
24,  1945.) 

93.  June  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9153,  fixing  standards  for  the  sugar  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  1945  crop  year;  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  sugar  distribution  and 
prices;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  19,  1945.) 

94.  June  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9240,  fixing  the  price  for  carbon  disulphide  sold 
to  farmers  through  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Para¬ 
guay.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  21,  1945.) 


150<».  May  7,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  No.  768, 
declaring  May  8,  Victory  Day,  and  May  10,  1945, 
national  holidays;  providing  that  the  flag  shall  re¬ 
main  up  on  public  buildings  May  8,  9,  and  10; 
and  making  other  provisions  for  appropriate  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  United  Nations  victory  in  Europe. 
(El  Peruano,  July  12,  1945.) 


255i.  March  2,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  748/941,  extending  to  the  end  of  1945  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  authorized  by  the 
deaee  of  March  10,  1944  (see  Uruguay  196. 
Bulletin,  August  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
12,  1945.) 

263f>.  April  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
200/945,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  specified  typ>es  of  tin  and  repealing  all 
contrary  legislation.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  20, 
1945.) 

266<j.  May  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1872/945,  placing  specified  Axis  business  enter¬ 
prises  under  government  control.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  11,  1945.) 

266f>.  May  7,  1945.  Legislative  decree  declar¬ 
ing  May  8,  1945,  to  be  a  holiday  in  celebration  of 
the  United  Nations  victory  in  Europe.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  16,  1945.) 

269.  May  29,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution  No. 


614/943,  fixing  producers'  prices  for  milk.  (Dia¬ 
rio  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

270.  May  29,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution  No. 
1872/945,  placing  a  specified  Axis  firm  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  12,  1945.) 

271.  June  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1362/944,  fixing  prices  for  alcohol-base  veterinary 
products  prepared  by  ANCAP.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  9,  1945.) 

272.  June  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

800/945,  fixing  a  quota  of  15,000  head  of  cattle 
to  be  slaughtered  for  the  production  of  jerked 
beef  during  1945.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  18, 
1945.) 

273.  June  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5029,  authorizing  the  reestablishment  of  telecom¬ 
munications  with  France,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
other  specified  European  and  African  countries. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  26,  1945.) 

274.  June  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

325/945,  declaring  that  the  wholesalers’  prices 
fixed  for  refined  and  crystal  sugar  by  the  decrees 
of  November  21,  1944  and  March  9,  1945  (see 
Uruguay  241  and  259,  Bulletin,  March  and 
August  1945)  shall  also  apply  to  such  sugar  sold 
by  importers.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  21,  1945.) 

275.  July  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3232/944,  adding  all  kinds  of  forage  to  the  list 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  16,  1945.) 

276.  July  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1265/943,  approving  new  prices  for  Diesel  oil. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  16,  1945.) 

277.  July  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1872/945,  providing  that  all  stocks  of  wool  in  the 
possession  of  Axis  firms  placed  under  official  con¬ 
trol  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  authorizing  the  Bank  to  undertake  the  sale 
of  the  wool  and  to  keep  the  proceeds  in  blocked 
accounts  at  the  Bank.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  25, 
1945.) 

278.  July  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4475/944,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation 
of  10,000  cases  of  eggs  and  fixing  minimum  retail 
prices  therefor  in  Montevideo.  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  23,  1945.) 

279.  July  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
241/945,  fixing  import  quotas  for  Diesel  and  fuel 
oils  for  the  second  half  of  1945.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  1,  1945.) 
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VENEZUELA 

2l2a.  May  10,  19-45.  Resolution  No.  34,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  forbidding  manufac¬ 
turers  to  rebuild,  retread,  or  receive  in  their  fac¬ 
tories  tires  which  are  not  fit  for  use  after  being 
reconditioned,  or  to  do  any  piece  of  work  as  "un¬ 
guaranteed";  repealing  Resolution  No.  30,  Na¬ 
tional  Transport  Board,  July  13,  1944  (see  Vene¬ 
zuela  162,  Bulletin,  November  1944) ;  and 
making  other  provisions  regarding  tire  retreading. 
(Gace/a  Oficial,  May  10,  1945.) 

218.  June  14,  1945.  Congressional  declaration 
of  a  state  of  belligerency  between  Venezuela  on 
the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the 
other,  confirming  government  recognition  of  such 
a  state  of  belligerency  on  February  15,  1945  (see 
Venezuela  201,  Bulletin,  June  1945).  Signed 
by  the  President  on  June  28,  1945.  {Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  June  30,  1945.) 

219.  June  14,  1945.  Law  approving  the  Decla¬ 
ration  by  the  United  Nations  signed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  on  February 
20,  1945  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
1  and  178,  Bulletin,  April  1942  and  May  1945). 
Signed  by  the  President  on  June  28,  1945.  {Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  June  30,  1945.) 

220.  June  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  36,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  requiring  owners  of 
trucks  which  regularly  carry  freight  between  Cara¬ 
cas  and  the  coast  to  send  all  available  vehicles  to 
I.a  Guaira,  beginning  July  2,  to  bring  the  freight 
deposited  at  the  customhouse  there  to  Caracas, 
transporting  this  merchandise  in  accordance  with 
a  priority  schedule  fixed  by  the  Commission;  mak¬ 
ing  other  provisions  to  hasten  the  emptying  of 
warehouses  at  La  Guaira;  and  repealing  Resolution 
No.  28,  National  Transport  Board,  June  29,  1944, 
and  Resolution  No.  17,  National  Supply  Commis¬ 
sion,  November  25,  1944  (see  Venezuela  158.:/ 
and  192,  Bulletin,  January  and  March  1945). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  27,  1945.) 

221.  June  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  19, 

Economy  and  Finance  Office,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  authorizing  the  Central  Bank  to  grant 
permission  for  the  withdrawal,  from  accounts  rep¬ 
resenting  prfKC-eds  of  sales  of  certain  Axis  prop¬ 
erty,  of  sums  of  money  intended  for  the  living 
expenses  of  German  and  Japanese  nationals  resid¬ 
ing  in  Venezuela.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30, 
1945.) 

222.  June  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
178,  suspending  with  regard  to  Belgium,  Czecho¬ 


slovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Norway,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  certain  restrictions  on  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  and  property  imposed  by  Executive  Decree 
No.  241  of  November  9,  1943  (see  Venezuela 
126,  Bulletin,  April  1944),  at  a  time  when  those 
countries  were  occupied  by  German  troops.  {Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1945.) 

223.  July  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  20,  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Finance  Oflfice,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury, 
making  final  provisions  for  auctioning  the  trade¬ 
marks  of  a  specified  Axis-owned  firm  (see  Vene¬ 
zuela  215,  Bulletin,  October  1945).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  2,  1945.) 

224.  July  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  37,  National 
Supply  Commission,  fixing  prices  for  a  lot  of  tires 
and  tubes  imported  from  Brazil  in  June.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  2,  1945.) 

225.  July  3,  1945.  Resolution  No.  38,  National 
Supply  Commission,  fixing  new  prices  for  raw 
milk  in  specified  regions  of  the  country;  repealing 
Resolution  No.  19  of  December  22,  1944  (see 
Venezuela  195,  Bulletin,  May  1945);  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  3,  1945.) 

226.  July  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  21,  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Finance  Office,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury, 
making  final  provisions  for  auctioning  the  trade¬ 
marks  of  a  specified  Axis-owned  firm  (see  VeD^ 
zuela  214,  Bulletin,  October  1945).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  9,  1945.) 

227.  July  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  39,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  regulating  prices  for 
potatoes,  beans,  pressed  brown  sugar,  and  certain 
kinds  of  cheese  in  specified  localities,  and  repeal¬ 
ing  prices  for  these  products  fixed  by  Resolution 
No.  64  of  January  20,  1943  (see  Venezuela  87<(, 
Bulletin,  July  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  11, 
1945;  corrected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  July  13, 
1945.) 

228.  July  19,  1945.  Resolution  No.  40,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  repealing  Resolution 
No.  24  of  February  5,  1945  (see  Venezuela  200a, 
Bulletin,  July  1945)  and  making  new  regula¬ 
tions  governing  prices,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
sugar  in  specified  localities.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July 
19,  1945.) 

229.  August  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  41,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  amending  Resolution 
No.  22  of  January  10,  1945  (sec  Venezuela  197, 
Bulletin,  May  1945)  in  regard  to  taxi  fares. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  4,  1945.) 
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BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

194a.  April  26,  1945.  Contract  between  the  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute,  for  the  purchase  by  the 
former  of  70,000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  produced  from  the  1945  Cuban  sugar  crop, 
plus  any  exportable  surplus  not  required  by  Cuba 
for  alcohol  production.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Cuba, 
Edicidn  Extraordinaria,  June  18,  1945,  p.  1.) 

194fi.  April  26,  1945.  Contract  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute,  for  the  purchase  by  the 
former  of  the  entire  1945  Cuban  sugar  output, 
with  the  exception  of  250,000  long  tons  reserved 
for  domestic  use  and  150,000  long  tons  reserved 
for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and 
other  countries.  The  basic  minimum  price  to  be 
paid  in  1945  is  3.10  cents  (U.S.)  per  pound;  the 
price  in  1943  and  1944  was  2.65  cents  (U.S.). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Cuba,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  June 
18,  1945,  p.  12.) 

194f.  April  26,  1945.  Contract  between  the  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute,  for  the  purchase  by  the 
former  of  all  the  alcohol  that  can  be  produced  in 
Cuba  from  the  blackstrap  molasses  not  sold  to 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  of  April  26,  1945  (see  194j  above); 
such  quantity  to  include  a  minimum  of  20.500,000 
wine  gallons  of  190“  proof  alcohol,  plus  the 
equivalent  of  190“  proof  alcohol  produced  for 
spirituous  liquors  from  Cuba’s  uncxportcd  surplus 
of  blackstrap  molasses.  (GaccU  Oficial,  Caiba, 
Edici6n  Extraordinaria,  June  18,  1945,  p.  23.) 

211.  (Correction)  May  9,  1945.  (Mentioned 
in  Boltiin  Oficial,  Argentina,  June  6,  1945.) 

226.  August  8,  1945.  Agreement  among  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Srwiet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
military  tribunal  for  the  prosecution  and  punish¬ 


ment  of  the  major  war  criminals  of  the  European 
Axis.  (The  Departntent  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
12,  1945.) 

227.  August  8,  1945.  Charter  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military  Tribunal  (see  226  above).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  12,  1945.) 

228.  August  14,  1945.  Acceptance  by  Japan 
of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  which  specified  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Japan  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  217  and  225,  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1945).  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  August  19,  1945.) 

229.  September  1,  1945.  Signing  by  Japan  of 
the  surrender  terms  on  the  battleship  Missouri  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  instrument 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
for  the  United  States,  Republic  of  China,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  other  United 
Nations  at  war  with  Japan;  signed  also  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  Australia,  Canada,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
Netherlands,  and  New  Zealand.  (The  surrender 
document  was  signed  on  September  1,  1945,  Eastern 
War  Time;  on  September  2,  1945,  Tokyo  Time.) 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  2 
and  9,  1945.) 

230.  September  4,  1915.  Deposit  by  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic’s  Ambassador  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  of  the  Dominican  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
annexed  thereto  (sec  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  212  and  213,  Bulletin,  August  and 
September  1945).  (The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  9,  1945.) 

231.  September  6,  1945.  Deposit  by  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Ambassador  with  the  Ignited  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  Nicaraguan  ratification  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  Stat¬ 
ute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  annexed 
thereto  (see  Bilateral  Measures  212,  213,  and  215, 
Bulletin,  August  and  September  1945).  (The 
Dep.irtment  of  St,ite  Bulletin,  September  9,  19.15.) 
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Inter- American  Conference 
postponed 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
held  on  October  5,  1945,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Peace  and  Security,  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  beginning  October  20. 
The  Board  will  meet  on  November  20  to 
discuss  the  date  again. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Peru 

On  Peru’s  Inauguration  Day,  July  28,  1945, 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado  y 
Ugarteche,  delivered  his  final  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  work  accomplished  during  his 
administration. 

Foreign  affairs. — He  spoke  extensively 
of  Peru’s  manifold  contributions  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  both  before 
and  after  its  declaration  of  a  state  of  effec¬ 
tive  belligerency  against  Germany  and  Japan 
and  signature  of  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations  in  February  of  this  year. 
He  also  described  the  active  participation  of 
Peruvian  delegates  in  recent  international 
conferences,  and  the  action  of  the  Peruvian 
commission  working  in  conjunction  with  a 
visiting  committee  from  unrra,  which 
fixed  the  nation’s  contribution  to  that  or¬ 
ganization  at  $1,000,000. 

On  March  31,  1945,  the  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  charged  with  marking  the  Peruvian- 
Ecuadorean  boundary  concluded  its  work, 
thus  executing  the  protocol  signed  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  January  29,  1942,  and  settling 
the  long  controversy  over  this  frontier. 

Congress  ratified  the  Conventions,  adop¬ 


ted  in  various  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ferences,  on:  working  hours  in  industry; 
night  work  for  women,  and  a  revision  of 
the  same;  right  of  agricultural  workers  to 
unionize;  weekly  rest  in  industry;  equality 
of  treatment  for  national  and  foreign  work¬ 
ers  in  compensation  for  labor  accidents;  in¬ 
dustrial  health,  disability,  and  life  insurance; 
and  underground  work  for  women. 

Interior. — Dr.  Prado  told  of  his  trips  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  last  year 
to  open  important  public  works  projects, 
such  as  a  section  of  the  Mantaro  valley  irri¬ 
gation  canal,  the  San  Ramon-Oxapampa 
highway,  the  Olmos-Jaen-Bellavista  highway 
into  the  Amazon  region,  the  agricultural 
station  at  Tingo  Maria,  and  some  of  the  new 
port  installations  at  Chimbote. 

The  creation  of  two  new  departments, 
Tumbes  and  Pasco,  and  of  provinces  in  the 
departments  of  Amazonas,  Ancash,  Huana- 
velica,  Ica,  Junin,  and  San  Martin,  and  the 
new  political  demarcation  of  the  department 
of  Loreto  raised  the  number  of  senators  to 
49,  and  of  deputies  to  150. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a  general  election  was 
set  by  decree  of  November  25,  1944,  for 
June  10,  1945.  The  Government  made 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  electoral  process 
was  carried  out  with  strictest  legality.  On 
June  21  the  National  Electoral  Jury  pro¬ 
claimed  Jose  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  Jose  Galvez  First  Vice 
President,  and  Eduardo  Ganoza  y  Ganoza 
Second  Vice  President  for  the  1945-1951 
term. 

Outlining  the  progress  made  in  communi¬ 
cations  within  the  country.  Dr.  Prado  said 
that  two  new  airmail  services  to  the  East  had 
been  established  on  the  Linea  Nacional, 
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one  connecting  Lima,  Huanuco,  and  Tingo 
Maria,  and  one  between  Tingo  Maria  and 
Moyobamba,  with  stops  at  Uchiza,  Juanjui, 
Bellavista,  Saposoa,  San  Martin,  Lamas,  and 
Rioja.  A  new  telegraph  line  joins  Arequipa 
and  Puno.  In  the  year  July  1944-July  1945 
two  new  short-wave  radio  stations  were 
opened  at  Uchiza  and  Carumas,  and  new 
short-  and  long-wave  equipment  installed 
in  the  station  at  Puerto  de  Ilo.  Installation 
of  three  more  short-wave  stations  is  planned 
for  this  year.  The  National  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Peru  has  been  authorized  to  put  in 
a  radiotelephone  system  connecting  Lima, 
Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Piura,  and  Iquitos. 

Justice  and  Labor. — Among  the  social 
welfare  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
were  provisions  making  laborers  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
social  security  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  pen¬ 
sion  and  retirement  privileges  extended  to 
public  employees  in  general.  Since  workers 
whose  annual  salary  exceeded  3,000  gold 
soles  were  not  originally  granted  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  social  security,  the  increased  wages 
made  necessary  by  the  war  excluded  a  high 
percentage  of  workers  from  the  enjoyment 
of  these  privileges.  For  this  reason  piece¬ 
workers  and  day-laborers  in  general  have 
now  been  incorporated  into  the  social  secu¬ 
rity  regime  while  a  revision  is  being  effected. 

The  National  Social  Security  Fund  has 
been  authorized  to  issue  special  health  and 
life  insurance  to  workers  over  sixty. 

Public  education. — Education,  Dr.  Pra¬ 
do  said,  has  received  preferential  attention 
from  the  Government.  Between  December 
8,  1939,  when  he  took  office,  and  the 
date  of  his  final  message,  3,962  primary 
schools  and  nursery  schools  were  established, 
with  5,435  teachers.  Numerous  national 
secondary  schools  have  been  founded,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Leoncio  Prado  Military  School, 
a  model  of  its  kind.  State  subsidies  to 
universities  have  been  greatly  increased. 


The  allotment  for  education  in  the  national 
budget  has  risen  from  13,445,820  soles  in 
1939  to  58,834,648  soles  in  1945,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  338  percent. 

Dr.  Prado  spoke  with  pride  of  the  na¬ 
tional  literacy  campaign  which  was  set 
under  way  by  a  supreme  decree  of  March  4, 
1944.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
campaign  to  teach  Spanish  to  those  who 
speak  only  Indian  tongues.  On  April  18  of 
this  year  another  supreme  decree  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  national  literacy  campaign, 
providing  for  a  program  to  follow  up  and 
strengthen  the  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  already  received  by  adolescents  and 
adults. 

The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  rose 
this  year  to  717,162  pupils  of  both  sexes,  an 
increase  of  29  percent  over  that  of  1939. 

National  high  schools  were  established 
this  year  in  Miraflores  (for  girls),  Lucanas, 
Contumaza,  and  Pomabamba  (for  boys); 
and  in  Lima  the  San  Marcos  National  High 
School  was  created  to  serve  as  a  practice 
school  for  students  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  private  high  schools  for  girls 
in  Jauja  and  Iquitos  were  converted  into 
public  high  schools. 

In  the  course  of  his  administration.  Dr. 
Prado  said,  27  normal  schools  and  35  ad¬ 
vanced  training  sections  for  teachers  were 
established. 

The  Southern  Regional  Music  School  was 
created  this  year  at  Arequipa.  The  National 
School  of  Veterinary  Science,  created  in 
1944,  had  for  its  first  year  a  budget  of 
200,000  soles  and  was  able  to  grant  scholar¬ 
ships  to  50  percent  of  its  students.  Nine¬ 
teen  technical  education  centers,  including 
vocational  schools  and  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training  centers,  were  installed.  The 
budget  allotment  for  commercial  education 
was  increased  this  year  to  306,180  soles. 

Work  on  the  new  National  Library  at 
Lima  will  soon  be  completed.  After  two 
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years  of  untiring  activity  the  National 
Library  has  brought  its  collection  back  to 
the  same  number  of  books  it  had  before  the 
fire — 140,000  volumes.  A  Library  Training 
School,  Peru’s  first,  has  now  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  two  years. 

The  School  Health  Section,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  head  physician,  18  assistant  doctors 
for  Lima  and  its  suburbs,  five  specialists  for 
the  Central  School  Clinic,  and  24  doctors 
for  the  provinces,  as  well  as  nurses  and 
school  inspectors  and  social  workers,  is  do¬ 
ing  valuable  service. 

Navy. — The  Office  for  General  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  National  Transportation  was  set  up 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  maintaining  a  normal  supply  of 
materials  for  each  region  of  the  country  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  needs;  of  distributing  the 
shipments  of  national  exports  and  allotting 
shipping  space  for  them;  and  of  fixing 
standards  of  quantity  and  quality  for  food¬ 
stuffs  and  military  and  industrial  materials 
which  must  be  imported. 

Aeronautics. — During  his  presidency. 
Dr.  Prado  said,  more  was  done  for  the  air 
arm  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the 
country.  A  carefully  planned  network  of 
military  airdromes  and  permanent  and 
emergency  landing  fields  has  been  con¬ 
structed  and  fully  equipped,  and  many  new 
civil  airports  have  also  been  built. 

An  increasing  number  of  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  from  the  Peruvian  Air 
Force  has  been  sent  for  training  in  the 
United  States.  Work  on  the  new  plant  of 
the  Air  Cadets’  School  will  be  finished  early 
next  year. 

Treasury  and  Commerce. — The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  gone  about  strengthening  public 
credit  not  only  because  it  is  a  source  of 
income  but  also  because  it  is  a  medium  of 
investment  for  savings  and  small  capital. 
The  success  of  the  four  issues  of  the  Internal 
Loan  in  1940  suggested  the  advisability 


of  increasing  it  by  50,000,000  soles,  a  sum 
authorized  in  January,  1944.  This  addi¬ 
tional  loan  was  floated  in  two  issues  of 
25,000,000  soles  each.  Both  issues  were 
oversubscribed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  requested  by  banks  in  order 
to  give  more  chance  to  small  subscribers. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Government’s 
floating  debt  has  been  proceeding  through 
the  issue  of  Public  Works  bonds. 

The  operations  of  the  Commercial  and 
Savings  Banks  in  loans,  discounts,  and  ad¬ 
vances  on  accounts  current  amounted  to  564 
million  soles  on  June  30,  1945,  an  increase 
of  69  million  soles  over  the  figure  for  June 
1944.  Deposits  as  of  the  same  date 
amounted  to  82  million  soles,  10  million 
more  than  the  year  before.  The  cash  on 
hand  of  the  Development  Banks  increased 
in  that  time  from  32  million  to  39  million 
soles.  Mortgage  credit  operations  (which 
were  largely  those  of  the  Central  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Peru)  rose  from  100  million  to 
108  million  soles. 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank’s  gold  reserves 
and  means  of  payment  in  gold,  which  guar¬ 
antee  the  national  currency,  amounted  on 
June  30,  1945  to  199  million  soles,  at  the 
official  market  rate  of  7.09  soles  per  gram 
of  fine  gold. 

Peruvian  currency  has  maintained  an 
almost  constant  rate  on  the  exchange  mar-  ; 
ket.  The  rate  of  exchange  with  the  United  ! 
States  dollar  has  varied  between  6.485  and  ; 
6.50  soles  for  purchase  and  sale  and  with 
the  pound  sterling  between  26.10  and  26.16.  I 

On  the  stock  market,  government  bonds  I 
were  quoted  as  follows  on  June  30,  1945:  I 
Amortization  Debt,  95.5;  Internal  Public  [ 
Works  Debt,  79.5;  Unified  Internal  Debt,  j 
85.  Five  percent  mortgage  bonds  were  P 
quoted  at  104  and  6  percent  ones  at  105.  L 
Deposits  and  Consignment  Bank  Bonds  I 
were  quoted  at  104.  I 

The  national  budget  for  1945  amounted  I 
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to  a  total  of  446,546,667  soles. 

Taxes  brought  into  the  Treasury  by  De¬ 
cember  31,  1944  the  sum  of  114,072,888 
soles,  an  increase  of  nearly  18,000,000  soles 
over  1943  tax  returns,  although  the  latter 
were  based  on  the  same  rates  of  assessment. 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  fairest 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  passed  a  law  in  January  1945  which 
raises  considerably  the  minimum  taxable  in¬ 
come  but  increases  individual  and  family 
exemptions. 

During  the  period  from  July  1944  to 
April  1945,  2,061,000  metric  tons  of  freight, 
representing  a  value  of  954,604,000  soles, 
passed  through  the  customhouse.  Of  this 
value,  approximately  460,000,000  soles  cor¬ 
respond  to  imports,  and  490,000,000  to  ex¬ 
ports,  thus  maintaining  Peru’s  favorable 
trade  balance. 

The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Econ¬ 
omy  has  continued  with  the  job  of  expro¬ 
priating  and  liquidating  Axis  property  and 
enterprises.  Since  April  1942  this  office  has 
collected  the  sum  of  41,960,983  soles,  cap¬ 
ital  representing  industries,  business,  and 
property  of  Axis  subjects.  The  sum  of 
33,367,405  soles  was  put  into  the  Deposits 
and  Consignment  Bank  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  real  and  juridical  persons  subject  to  re¬ 
strictions,  and  represents  1,406  individual 
accounts,  437  of  which  are  for  Germans, 
and  969  for  Japanese.  The  sum  of  94,795 
I  soles  monthly  is  taken  from  this  account  for 
maintenance  pensions  for  these  persons  and 
their  families. 

Guano  production  during  1945  has  been 
I  74,939  metric  tons.  The  net  profit  to  the 
j  National  Treasury  on  last  year’s  production 
H  was  3,294,857  soles. 

I  The  Import  Office  was  given  the  task  of 
analyzing  the  vital  economic  necessities  of 
j|  the  country,  distributing  fairly  the  quotas 
[  allotted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
j  granting  import  licenses,  and  negotiating 


with  foreign  governments  to  obtain  orders 
made  by  our  importers. 

Development  and  Public  Works. — 
During  the  past  year  there  were  completed 
some  776  miles  of  graded  roadbed,  50  miles 
of  asphalt  highway,  401  miles  of  hard-sur¬ 
faced  roads,  and  about  1,766  yards  of  new 
concrete  and  metal  bridges.  To  keep  up 
this  work,  an  average  of  31,000  workers  a 
month  were  employed. 

Forty-one  different  drainage  projects  for 
health  purposes  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
country.  Of  these  the  principal  ones  are  at: 
Huaraz,  Chimbote,  Camana,  Mollendo, 
Ayacucho,  Cajamarca,  Cajabamba,  Cuzco, 
Sicuani,  Paucartambo,  Urubamba,  Huanca- 
velica,  Huanuco,  Tingo  Maria,  Pisco,  Huan- 
cayo,  Jauja,  Matucana,  Tacna,  Iquitos,  Mo- 
quegua,  Ilo,  Puno,  Huancane,  and  Tumbes. 

The  Peruvian  Santa  Corporation  received 
decided  support  from  the  Government, 
which  put  at  its  disposal  important  lime 
deposits  in  the  Yupan  and  Macate  districts 
to  facilitate  the  installation  of  a  cement  plant 
near  Chimbote. 

Work  on  the  hydroelectric  power  plant 
in  Canon  del  Pato  is  well  advanced,  and 
the  Santa  Corporation  is  studying  a  national 
electrification  plan  to  include  a  whole  chain 
of  plants  whose  sphere  of  action  will  cover 
all  the  populated  regions  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  be  situated  on  the 
Mantaro  and  will  use  a  fall  of  3,215  feet. 
Its  total  capacity  will  be  740,000  kilowatts, 
and  its  zone  of  influence  will  include  the 
Departments  of  Junin,  Pasco,  Huancavelica, 
Ica,  and,  through  a  power  line  some  186 
miles  long,  the  city  of  Lima  and  port  of 
Callao.  The  second  plant  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  will  be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins 
of  Macchupichu  on  the  Urubamba  River.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts  and 
will  provide  power  for  the  Departments  of 
Cuzco  and  Apurimac.  The  third  will  be 
situated  in  the  Pongo  del  Manseriche  near 
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the  port  of  Borja  on  the  Maranon  River.  It 
will  involve  the  construction  of  a  dam  some 
230  feet  high,  which  will  create  a  197-foot 
waterfall,  with  a  minimum  potential  energy 
of  2,000,000  kilowatts.  The  Departments 
of  Amazonas,  San  Martin,  part  of  Loreto, 
Lambayeque,  Piura,  and  Tumbes  will  fall 
within  the  radius  of  action  of  this  power 
plant.  In  conjunction  with  this  project,  a 
system  of  locks  will  be  built  to  make  the 
river  navigable  for  boats  with  a  six-foot 
draught  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Nazaret, 
about  93  miles  upstream  from  the  Pongo. 

The  Corporation  is  now  building  the  road 
which  will  connect  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  with  San  Juan  Bay,  passing  by  the 
Marcona  iron  ore  deposits.  The  ore  will 
be  taken  on  barges  to  the  port  of  Chimbote, 
where  the  steel  mill  will  be  situated.  In 
order  to  have  reserves  of  coal  for  the  steel 
industry,  the  Santa  Corporation  has  made 
a  survey  of  5,830  holdings  of  coal  in  the 
best  coal  region  in  the  country. 

A  contract  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Newmont  Mining  Company  by  which  it  has 
agreed  to  prepare  a  technical  study  and  a 
budget  for  the  construction  of  an  electrolytic 
zinc  plant  in  the  Port  of  Chimbote. 

The  value  of  Peru’s  mineral  production 
in  1944  reached  390  million  gold  soles,  and 
this  year  it  will  surpass  400  million.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  year  Peru  was  able 
to  export  20  thousand  metric  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  In  the  same  jjeriod  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Corporation  received  1,322,773 
pounds  of  rubber  from  its  various  agencies. 

Agriculture. — The  Government  has 
concluded  a  new  contract  with  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  prolonging  the 
operation  of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Food  Production  Service  (scipa)  in  Peru 
until  December  31,  1946. 

The  saPA  imported  93  thoroughbred  bulls 
for  breeding  from  the  United  States  and 
acquired  15  Holsteins  within  the  country. 


From  the  United  States  and  Argentina  536  si 
hogs  for  breeding  were  imported.  n 

The  Official  Colonization  Center  of  Tingo  J' 
Maria,  established  along  the  Huanuco- 
Pucallpa  Highway,  has  pursued  its  work 
satisfactorily.  Many  new  crops  have  been  ^ 
cultivated  in  that  region,  such  as  tobacco,  :  ^ 
citrus  fruits,  and  pineapple,  and  the  yuca 
and  banana  flour  industries  have  been  de-  | 
veloped  there.  At  Tingo  Maria,  through  ^  ^ 
an  agreement  concluded  with  the  United  F  “ 
States,  a  construction  plan  has  been  carried 
out  w’hich  includes  administration  buildings.  Li 
laboratories,  residences  for  the  engineers  y( 
working  on  the  project,  garages,  workshops,  m 
barns,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  Conventions  signed  '  qi 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ni 
the  exportation  of  Peruvian  bark  (cinchona)  & 
has  continued,  1,510,000  pounds  of  the  C 

1944  crop  having  already  been  exported.  n 
Some  618  acres  of  selected  cinchona  trees  th 
are  being  planted  on  an  official  project  car-  C 
ried  out  in  collaboration  with  United  States 
technicians.  ^ 

Using  lands  ceded  by  various  municipal 
governments  and  agricultural  enterprises,  the  li 

Government  has  created  22  nurseries  for  tc 

forest  trees,  and  it  has  encouraged  the  de-  k 

velopment  of  forest  concessions  in  order  to  l  pi 
increase  the  production  of  lumber.  ■  a 

Fresh-water  fisheries  have  become  an  im-  j  b 
portant  factor  in  providing  food  for  the  '  F 

mountain  and  forest  populations.  The  Lake 
Titicaca  Station,  besides  continuing  the  prop-  s 
agation  of  trout  in  restricted  rivers  and  lakes.  ^  p 
has  also  repopulated  some  of  the  waterways  I  oi 
where  fishing  is  being  allowed.  d 

The  rice  crop  up  until  March  31  of  this  j  oi 
year  yielded  the  equivalent  of  902,000  bags.  k 

Public  Health. — The  allotment  fof|  g 
public  health  in  the  1945  budget  was  a 

15,640,810  soles.  tl 

The  recently  created  National  Vaccination  I 
Service  has  carried  out  a  campaign  against! 
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smallpox  in  the  Central  Departments  (Aya- 
cucho,  Apurimac,  Huancavelica,  Huanuco, 
Junin,  and  Pasco),  and  in  the  Department 
of  Lima,  having  vaccinated  1,860,394  per¬ 
sons.  Cases  of  this  epidemic  diminished 
95.71  percent.  The  campaign  against  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  gone  forward  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  anti-tubercular  cen¬ 
ters.  The  modern  Sanatorium  of  Lima, 
which  will  have  1,000  beds,  is  under 
construction. 

Government  meals  for  school  children  in 
Lima,  Callao  and  suburbs  increased  in  the 
year  1944-45  to  2  million  lunches  and  4 
million  breakfasts. 

The  opening  last  November  of  the  Are- 
quipa  Hospital  and  Clinic  brings  to  six  the 
number  of  hospitals  serving  the  National 
Social  Security  Fund,  besides  clinics  in 
Callao  and  Pisco,  and  a  whole  network  of 
rural  medical  stations.  Hospitals  used  for 
this  program  are  soon  to  be  inaugurated  in 
Chincha,  Cafiete,  and  La  Oroya. — E.  P.  Da  S. 


Paraguayan  debt  service 


In  June  1945  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
took  steps  to  bring  its  foreign  debt  service 
into  line  when  the  President  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  renewal  of  service  on  the 
nation’s  London  loans,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Foreign  Bondholders'  Council  in  London. 

The  proposal,  accepted  by  the  Council 
for  recommendation  to  the  bondholders, 
provides  for  payment  by  Paraguay  of  £70,- 
000  in  cash  as  complete  settlement  for  over¬ 
due  interest,  amounting  to  £176,080-10-0, 
on  the  1871-72  London  loans  and  on  other 
loans  made  in  accordance  with  the  Para¬ 
guayan  law  of  November  28,  1912,  and 
commissions  amounting  to  £3,400-2-6  due 
the  Bondholders’  Council;  for  renewal  of 
amortization  and  interest  payments  on  the 
aforementioned  debts  as  of  January  1,  1945 ; 


and  for  cancellation  of  the  sum  of  £4,110- 
16-6  owed  on  the  so-called  "certificates 
without  interest”  debt.  This  latter  sum 
would  be  deducted  in  equal  parts  from  the 
January-February  1946  installments  of  the 
amortization  and  interest  payments  referred 
to  above. 

The  decree  setting  forth  this  debt  adjust¬ 
ment  plan  also  authorized  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury  to  negotiate  with  the  Bank  of 
Paraguay  a  General  Treasury  Bond  in  the 
sum  of  £70,000,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
settlement.  This  bond  would  draw  interest 
at  3  percent  per  annum  and  would  be 
serviced  by  the  surplus  resulting  from  funds 
already  earmarked  for  foreign  debt  service. 

This  effort  at  debt  settlement  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  because,  although  by  Decree  No. 
14,013  of  August  11,  1942,  the  Paraguayan 
Government  arranged  for  renewal  of  interest 
payments  on  the  1871-72  and  1912  London 
bonds,  and  although  since  1943  such  over¬ 
due  interest  payments  have  been  made 
promptly,  new  interest  accruals  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  mount  and  the  economic  position 
of  the  country  has  not  permitted  it  to  do 
anything  toward  amortizing  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  debt.  With  acceptance  of  this  new 
arrangement,  the  Government  hopes  to  place 
itself  on  an  even  basis  for  continued  prompt 
and  complete  debt  service. 

Mexican  Academy  of  International 
Law 

A  group  of  jurists,  specialists  in  interna¬ 
tional  law,  recently  founded  Mexico’s  first 
Academy  of  International  Law.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Academy’s  Director,  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles. 
The  Academy  plans  to  function  as  a  center 
for  research  and  advanced  study.  It  will 
meet  periodically  for  round  table  discussions, 
conduct  semi-annual  conferences,  and  will 
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publish  papers  in  the  field  of  international 
law.  The  topic  approved  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  for  consideration  at  the  first  semi-annual 
conference  was  "The  Inter- American  Sys¬ 
tem:  Its  Origin  and  Evolution;  Its  Struc¬ 
ture;  and  Its  Role  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization.” 


Copper  mills  in  Chile 

The  first  copper  mills  in  Chile  are  now  in 
operation  at  Santiago,  making  rolled  copper 
and  copper  wire  as  part  of  the  Government 
Development  Corporation’s  electrification 
program.  Their  capacity  is  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  supply  most  of  the  rolled 
copper  and  copper  wire  needed  in  Chile, 
and  they  are  also  equipped  to  turn  out  tubes, 
conduits,  locks,  and  other  builders’  supplies. 
This  plant,  built  by  Chilean  capital  and  op¬ 
erated  by  Chilean  workmen,  marks  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  that  development  of 
heavy  industry  for  which  Chile  is  now 
working. 


Mining  developments  in  Mexico 

A  newly  organized  all-Mexican  company  is 
making  ready  to  work  a  deposit  of  anhy¬ 
drite  located  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 
This  large  deposit,  estimated  at  10,000  tons, 
was  discovered  in  the  1780’s  and  was  ex¬ 
ploited  to  some  extent  through  a  long  period 
of  time,  although  little  if  any  exploitation 
has  been  carried  on  there  for  many  years. 

Another  Mexican  company,  making  an 
initial  investment  of  3,000,000  pesos,  is 
preparing  to  produce  aluminum  and  man¬ 
ganese  on  a  large  scale  for  Mexican  indus¬ 
try  and,  if  it  has  a  surplus,  for  export.  The 
company  has  acquired  a  site  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  highway  a  few  miles  north  of  Mexico 
City  for  a  large  treatment  plant  and  other 


necessary  buildings.  It  will  begin  to  operate 
as  soon  as  it  receives  delivery  on  machinery 
and  equipment.  Another  manganese  plant 
started  working  in  Baja  California  early  in 
1945. 

Three  metal  treatment  plants  are  soon  to 
be  installed  in  the  State  of  Durango  by  three 
important  mining  companies,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  stimulating  mining  activities  in  that 
region.  The  companies  have  enlisted  the  * 
aid  of  both  state  and  federal  governments 
in  facilitating  imports  of  machinery  to  put 
the  plants  into  working  order.  f 

Because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  its  ; 
products,  Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico,  S.A.,  the 
great  iron  and  steel  works  at  Monclova, 
Coahuila,  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of 
another  blast  furnace.  Delivery  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  soon  of  the  machinery  to  service  the 
plant’s  sheet  metal  department. 

La  Consolidada, .  S.A.,  Mexico’s  pioneer 
iron  and  steel  works,  established  over  forty 
years  ago,  which  has  plants  in  Mexico  Gtr 
and  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila,  is  supplying 
the  National  Railways  with  35,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  a  year,  according  to  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  company  officials. 

: 

Ecuador  seeks  new  revenues 

A  sweeping  step  toward  augmenting  national  , 
revenues  was  taken  by  the  National  Assem-  p 
bly  of  Ecuador  on  April  4,  1945,  by  the  | 
approval  of  a  decree  levying  several  new  I 
taxes  and  increasing  existing  ones.  i 

First  on  the  list  are  a  15  percent  surtax  - 
on  the  tax  paid  on  unearned  income  or  a  1 
combination  of  unearned  and  earned  in¬ 
come;  a  10  percent  surtax  on  earned  income; - 
and  a  60  percent  surtax  on  the  working* 
capital  tax.  Development  Bank  and  munic-^ 
ipal  bond.s.  the  proceeds  of  which  are  de-i 
voted  to  public  works,  are  exempt  froc:| 
these  surtaxes.  Second,  a  new  5  percent  ad  I 
valorem  tax  was  levied  on  exports  of  cin  l 
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chona  and  its  products.  A  tax  of  1  sucre 
($0.0726  U.  S.  currency)  per  pack  was 
levied  on  imported  cigarettes;  the  0.5  per¬ 
cent  annual  tax  on  banking  operations, 
repealed  by  a  decree  of  August  1,  1944,  was 
restored;  a  30  percent  surtax  was  added  to 
the  inheritance  tax;  a  10  percent  tax  was 
levied  on  motion  picture  theater  admissions; 
and  a  10-centavo  increase  in  existing  30- 
centavo  stamp  taxes  was  made. 

Furthermore,  the  Permanent  Legislative 
Committee  was  authorized  to  raise  or  lower 
customs  duties  according  to  the  kind  of 
merchandise  and  the  present  duty,  in  order 
better  to  adjust  the  tariffs  to  the  economic 
requirements  of  the  country  and  to  obtain 
a  more  equitable  .scale  in  the  tariffs  them¬ 
selves. 

Kurd  organization  in  Brazil 

A  Brazilian  decree-law  (No.  7449  of  April 
9, 1945)  lays  the  groundwork  for  extensive 
rural  organization  throughout  the  country. 

Article  1  of  the  law  provides  that  "each 
municipality  shall  have  a  rural  association, 
of  which  all  natural  or  juridical  persons 
engaged,  in  a  business  capacity,  in  rural 
activities  of  any  kind — agricultural,  extrac¬ 
tive,  pastoral,  or  industrial — as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  connected  with  such  activities, 
shall  form  part,”  and  that  "for  the  effects  of 
this  law,  all  those  who  arc  proprietors  of 
rural  establishments  will  be  considered  as 
engaged  in  a  rural  profession.” 

The  purposes  and  functions  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  rural  organizations  are  manifold. 
First  of  all,  they  aim  to  organize  into  groups 
that  will  work  for  the  community  interest 
all  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  livestock 
raising,  and  industry,  and  they  are  to  co¬ 
operate  with  public  authorities  (federal, 
state,  and  municipal)  in  strengthening  the 
idea  of  organization  among  themselves. 
They  will  work  to  develop  rural  districts 


within  their  respective  municipalities;  im¬ 
prove  and  modernize  farming  practices; 
promote  training  in  farm  and  livestock  tech¬ 
niques;  serve  as  centers  of  information  on 
farm  settlement,  rural  sanitation,  and  all 
matters  of  local  agricultural,  livestock,  and 
industrial  interest;  cooperate  with  officials 
in  obtaining  compliance  with  pertinent 
legislation,  such  as  the  rural  code  and  the 
forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing  laws;  sponsor 
fairs  and  exhibitions;  organize  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  members  arbitration,  boundary, 
and  tax  evaluation  services;  and  help  de¬ 
velop  the  individual  economy  of  members 
by  favoring  the  acquisition  of  small  prop¬ 
erties  and  promoting  the  formation  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  rural  cooperatives.  They  will 
also  serv'e  as  technical  consultative  bodies, 
in  cooperation  with  federal  and  state  or 
territorial  governments,  in  the  study  of  rural 
problems,  the  compilation  of  statistics,  and 
in  directing  rural  activities  generally  in  con¬ 
formity  with  national  economic  policy  and 
interests. 

The  new  associations  will  obtain  their 
maintenance  and  operational  funds  from  the 
contributions  of  members,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  respective  organizations;  the  proceeds  of 
a  "rural  tax”  to  be  levied  especially  for  the 
purpose;  from  subventions,  grants,  and  lega¬ 
cies;  and  income  received  from  association 
property  or  activities. 

Aid  to  Paraguayan  agriculture 

Considerable  legislation  aimed  at  lending 
assistance,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the 
nation’s  agriculture  has  recently  gone  into 
the  statute  books  of  Paraguay. 

Short-term  non-interest-bearing  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  products  may 
be  made  by  the  Monetary  Board  of  the  Bank 
of  Paraguay  under  authority  granted  the 
Board  by  Decree-Law  No.  8,650,  approved 
May  11,  1945. 
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This  type  of  credit  is  authorized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Section  c  of  Article  71  of  the 
Organic  Law  of  the  Bank  of  Paraguay  (De¬ 
cree-Law  No.  5,130  of  September  8,  1944), 
which  empowers  the  Monetary  Board  of  the 
Bank  to  extend  to  appropriate  purchasing 
agencies  one-year  loans  for  the  acquisition 
of  crops  at  legally  fixed  minimum  prices. 
The  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  products  themselves  and 
will  be  repaid  through  sale  of  the  products. 
The  products  must  be  insured  and  ade¬ 
quately  deposited  in  warehouses  and  all  sales 
must  be  made  under  supervision  of  the 
Bank’s  Monetary  Department.  With  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  the  Board,  a  portion  of 
the  loans,  not  exceeding  20  percent  of  total 
loans  made,  may  be  renewed  for  periods  of 
three  months  to  two  years. 

This  type  of  credit  will  be  of  distinct  help 
to  farmers  and  producers  in  disposing  of 
their  crops,  without  involving  them  directly 
in  the  loan  operations. 

Another  measure  (Decree  No.  8,644  of 
May  10,  1945)  authorized  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Paraguay  to  sell  imported  seed 
wheat  to  farmers  at  prices  no  higher  than  the 
farmers  receive  for  their  wheat  in  their  re¬ 
spective  localities.  Oi-r:  of  the  basic  aims 
of  the  Government’s  Five-Year  Plan  is  to 
develop  national  agricultural  production,  and 
since  the  imported  seed  wheat  recommended 
for  cultivation  by  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
technicians,  if  sold  at  cost,  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  price  for  farmers,  this  system  of 
official  aid  has  been  adopted.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  seed’s  cost  and  selling 
price  will  be  underwritten  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  until  such  time  as  adequate  seed  may 
be  raised  at  home. 

Still  another  measure  concerns  stock 
breeding.  The  Paraguayan  Meat  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Rural  Association  of  Paraguay 
were  authorized  by  Decree-Law  No.  9,049 
of  June  9,  1945,  to  organize  and  sponsor 


cattle  fairs,  expositions,  and  contests  in  both 
the  capital  and  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  granted  the 
Meat  Corporation  the  free  use  for  fifty 
years  of  approximately  125  acres  of  land, 
a  part  of  the  Botanical  Garden  property, 
to  facilitate  the  installation  of  exposition 
grounds  and  buildings  in  the  capital. 

The  farm  woman  is  the  center  figure  of 
another  decree  (No.  8,868,  approved  May 
28,  1945).  This  measure  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  functioning  of  a  Home 
Economics  Center  at  Yaguaron,  where  farm 
women  may  be  taught  and  given  practial 
experience  in  efficient  and  economic  home 
management.  One  such  center  is  already 
functioning  at  Capiata,  and  it  has  had  such 
good  results  in  helping  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  farm  homes  of  that  region  that 
the  Government  is  planning  to  continue  the 
work  in  other  areas  as  rapidly  as  means 
permit. 

Nursery  supplies  for  Mexican 
farmers 

The  office  of  the  Mexican  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Jalisco  is  di^ 
tributing  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  to  campe- 
sinos  and  small  farmers.  A  recently  issued 
official  list  of  nursery  stock  available  for 
distribution  showed  that  the  Department 
had  764,600  fruit  trees  of  varieties  either 
native  or  acclimated  to  the  country; 
2,026,000  rubber  plants  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  developed  in  Mexico;  264,540  olive 
trees;  and  65,000  coconut  palms,  "rhe 
nurseries  are  also  working  to  produce  seed 
and  stock  of  insecticidal  and  medicinal 
plants,  such  as  pyrethrum  and  mint. 

With  the  plants,  which  are  given  to  the 
farmers  without  cost,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  furnishes  instructions  on  their 
cultivation. 
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School  finance  in  Colombia 
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Colombia’s  national  school  fund  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  nation’s  primary 
school  system,  especially  in  rural  districts 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  Created  by  the 
school  finance  law  of  December  1944,  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  training  primary 
teachers,  for  erecting  buildings  for  primary 
and  normal  schools,  and  for  payment  of 
teachers’  salaries  in  regions  where  local  rev¬ 
enues  are  too  low.  The  law  also  requires 
that  no  less  than  33  percent  of  the  national 
school  budget  be  devoted  to  primary  schools 
and  the  training  of  primary  teachers. 

Colombian  primary  schools  have  been  de¬ 
pending  on  three  different  sources  for  their 
support.  'The  law  of  1903  provided  that 
school  buildings  should  be  furnished  by  the 
municipality  and  teachers’  salaries  by  the  de¬ 
partment,  while  the  national  government 
paid  for  school  supplies,  and  later  for  teach¬ 
ers’  pensions.  A  law  passed  in  1934  required 
that  no  less  than  10  percent  of  the  nation’s 
total  budget  be  assigned  to  education,  but 
in  practice  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  money 
has  been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  primary 
schools. 

In  Colombia,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
there  is  wide  variation  in  local  revenues. 
Some  towns  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
decent  school  buildings;  some  departments 
have  not  paid  teachers  a  living  wage.  In  his 
defense  of  the  finance  law  of  1944  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  reported  that  the  total 
primary  school  attendance  as  of  December 
1943  was  only  679,273,  out  of  a  primary 
school  age  population  (seven  to  fourteen 
years)  estimated  at  more  than  two  million. 
For  every  child  in  primary  school  there  were 
two  who  were  not  in  school,  most  of  them 
country  children  because  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  Colombia’s  population  lives  in  the 
country. 

The  school  fund  created  by  the  law  of 


1944  will  reinforce  local  school  revenues  ac¬ 
cording  to  need,  providing  much  where  lo¬ 
cal  revenues  are  low  and  school  population 
large,  less  where  local  revenues  are  more 
nearly  adequate.  It  will  assist  the  towns  in 
providing  school  buildings,  and  it  will  as¬ 
sist  the  departments  in  paying  salaries,  im¬ 
posing  the  requirement  that  no  teacher  be 
paid  less  than  720  pesos  a  year.^ 

School  support  provided  from  this  fund 
is  to  be  over  and  above  the  10  percent  of 
the  national  budget  which  is  called  for  by 
the  law  of  1934.  It  will  be  financed  from 
increased  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  small  tax  on  stock  transfers. 
When  the  bill  was  first  introduced  the 
money  was  to  be  raised  by  indirect  taxes  on 
rentals  and  on  soft  drinks,  but  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  strongly  opposed  to  these  indirect 
taxes,  and  direct  taxes  were  therefore  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  law  as  finally  passed. 


Cuban  labor  regulations 

Decree  No.  1213,  approved  by  the  President 
of  Cuba  on  April  21,  1945,  prescribed  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  application  of  Cuba’s  Decree- 
Law  No.  598  of  October  16,  1934,  in  regard 
to  paid  work  done  by  women  workers  in 
their  homes. 

These  regulations  provide,  among  other 
matters,  that  work  done  in  the  home  must 
be  contracted  for  under  the  same  conditions 
that  exist  for  similar  work  in  factories  or 
shops;  the  employer  must  keep  a  full  record 
of  the  worker,  description  of  work,  wages 
paid,  amount  due  the  working  woman  for 
paid  rest  periods,  and  the  discount  made  for 
maternity  insurance.  A  day  and  hour  must 
be  fixed  for  giving  out  new  work  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  finished  product;  a  woman 
worker  must  not  be  made  to  wait  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  receive  or  deliver  her  work 

'■The  Colombian  peso  is  worth  .57  cents. 
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and  to  collect  her  wages,  but  in  case  the 
waiting  time  exceeds  that  limit,  she  must  be 
paid  for  the  extra  time  at  a  rate  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  wage  for  work  she  might  have 
done  in  the  same  time.  Employers  must 
obtain  licenses  before  they  can  contract  for 
home  work,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  new  regulations,  all  existing  licenses 
were  canceled  as  of  the  date  of  the  decree 
and  a  period  of  thirty  days  allowed  for  the 
procurement  of  new  ones. 

A  haven  for  servicemen  in 
Barranquilla 

"At  Barranquilla,  Colombia’s  busy  city  on 
the  Caribbean,  there  was  an  unusual  center 
for  service  men,”  writes  Virginia  Leffingwell 
Hazen,  an  American  resident  of  that  city. 
"In  a  setting  of  picture-postcard  tropics, 
financed  and  operated  by  Americans  living 
in  Colombia,  this  club  gave  the  weary  and 
lonely  serviceman  a  chance  to  relax,  read, 
play  and,  by  no  means  least  important,  feast 
on  juicy  steaks  and  homemade  pies. 

"The  Center  opened  early  in  1943,  when 
many  submarine  chasers  were  stopping  at 
Barranquilla.  The  crews,  exhausted  by  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  then  Nazi-infested  Caribbean, 
had  no  place  on  shore  where  they  could  find 
rest  and  diversion.  So  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  decided  to  start  a  canteen  where 
these  boys  could  get  hot  coffee  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  It  proved  to  be  such  a  success  and 
the  need  so  great  (at  times  even  clothing 
was  provided  for  men  who  had  met  with 
disaster  at  sea)  that  it  grew  into  a  tremen¬ 
dous  undertaking.  The  sandwiches  evolved 
into  full  meals  and  two  years  later  about 
20,000  men  had  been  served  dinners  with 
countless  gallons  of  beer  and  cola  drinks,  not 
to  mention  pyramids  of  betwecn-meal  snacks, 
with  peanuts  and — a  real  home  touch — even 
fudge. 


"After  those  first  sub-chaser  days  many 
other  types  of  U.  S.  craft  called  at  Barran¬ 
quilla,  their  crews  enjoying  Center  hospi¬ 
tality.  That  the  boys  loved  it  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  tokens  of  appreciation  they 
sent  back. 

"To  visualize  the  Barranquilla  Center  you 
must  imagine  a  tropical  scene  complete  with 
palm  trees,  steady  blue  skies,  splashy  bou¬ 
gainvillea,  low  pastel-colored  houses  and  :  j 
sleepy  burros,  but  leave  out  the  monkeys 
and  pith  helmets.  This  is  a  modern  city, 
the  residential  section  of  which  might  easily,  ; 
except  for  differences  of  vegetation,  be  a  sub¬ 
urb  in  the  United  States.  Half  the  year  there 
is  a  cool  breeze  that  keeps  the  leaves  gossip¬ 
ing  and  there  is  always  a  tang  of  salty  sea 
in  the  air.  The  sun  points  at  you  with  a 
hot  finger  which  makes  the  sailors  rush  for 
the  cold  beer  all  the  faster. 

"The  Center  was  a  one-story  building  de¬ 
signed  in  the  usual  Spanish  Colonial  style, 
around  a  central  patio.  A  big  ice  box  bulg-  j 
ing  with  beer  and  coca  cola  was  popular,  ( 
Various  rooms  offered  all  sorts  of  games—  j 
ping  pong,  cards,  jigsaw  puzzles.  There  j 
were  a  rest  room  and  shower  and  a  gift  shop  j 
where  the  boys  found  well-selected  silver  , 
jewelry  and  trinkets  at  fair  prices.  '  I 

"Back  of  the  house  w’as  a  garden  with  long  j  | 
tables  and  benches,  and  with  hammocks  . 
strung  between  the  trees.  Here  dinner  was  ^  \ 
served  every  evening,  steaks  being  prepared  | 
on  an  open  grill,  and  when  the  boys  had  ( 
downed  all  they  wanted  of  the  first  course  a  L 
procession  of  homemade  pies,  donated  by  j 
the  women  of  the  community,  emerged  from  j  j 
the  kitchen. 

"There  is  nothing  emptier  than  Christ-  : 
mas  among  strange  faces,  in  a  strange  country  | 
speaking  a  strange  language,  and  the  Center  |  ' 
tried  to  relieve  this  holiday  loneliness.  s 
Last  Thanksgiving  turkey  with  all  the  frills  I  1 
was  served  all  Americans  in  the  city,  civilians  I  ' 
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by  the  Cinchona  Research  Unit  of  the  En¬ 
gineer  Board,  United  States  Army. 

•  A  colony  of  1400  Poles,  men,  women,  and 
cliildren,  has  found  temporary  refuge  in 
Lc*6n,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  The  colony  is 
operated  by  Polish  funds. 

•  Brazil,  which  is  deeply  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  larger  supply  of  petroleum  within 
its  own  territory,  has  engaged  an  American 
expert  to  work  under  the  National  Petro¬ 
leum  Council  and  carry  out  the  necessary 
geological  surveys.  The  well  known  Bra¬ 
zilian  engineer,  Guilherme  Guinle,  will 
undertake  petroleum  exploration  in  an  area 
of  25,000  acres  near  Ribeirao  Claro,  on  the 
border  between  the  states  of  Parana  and  Sao 
Paulo.  About  three  or  four  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  per  day  are  now  produced  in 
Bahia. 

•  A  population  census  will  be  taken  in 
Argentina  beginning  December  1  of  this 
year  in  fulfillment  of  a  decree  issued  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1943. 

•  The  second  official  estimate  for  the  1944- 
1945  corn  crop  in  Argentina  placed  the 
total  at  3,070,000  tons,  a  reduction  of  al¬ 
most  65  percent  from  the  1944  crop.  The 
acreage  planted  in  1944  was  9  percent  less 
than  that  planted  the  preceding  year,  and 
furthermore  there  was  a  severe  drought. 

•  Since  1942  the  Argentine  National  Bank 
has  been  granting  credits  to  small  farmers, 
requiring  no  guarantee  beyond  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers.  More 
than  27,000  loans,  amounting  to  41,506,000 
pesos,  have  been  made  to  improve  farms 
and  diversify  production  by  the  purchase 
of  poultry,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats. 

•  The  Government  of  Ecuador  set  aside  the 
sum  of  6.5  million  sucres  in  the  1945  budget 
for  amortization  of  its  debt  to  the  Central 
Bank.  A  legislative  decree  of  March  10, 
1945,  authorized  use  of  that  sum  for  con¬ 


solidation  of  all  the  Government’s  debt  to  ti 
the  Bank,  including  both  internal  and  for-  d 
eign  debt.  Once  the  debt  is  consolidated,  si 
a  time  limit  is  to  be  fixed  for  its  service  by  1 
the  payment  of  6.5  million  sucres  a  year  s 
until  it  is  extinguished.  The  maximum  an-  c 
nual  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  t( 
on  the  consolidated  debt  will  be  2  percent,  o 

r 

•  The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ^ 

has  decided  to  push  agricultural  instruction  ■  ^ 
in  primary  schools  by  advising  teachers,  : 
starting  agricultural  clubs,  and  promoting  ;  ^ 
the  planting  of  school  gardens.  A  railroad  ! 
car  equipped  with  educational  films  operates  ** 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  ^ 

<1 

•  That  cooperatives  play  an  important  part  ^ 
in  the  milk  supply  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
shown  in  the  figures  for  last  April.  In  the 
state  of  Minas  Gerais,  which  furnished  54 
percent  of  the  seven  million  liters  (I  liter 
equals  1.1  quarts)  of  milk  brought  into  the 
Brazilian  capital,  59.11  percent  of  its  share 
originated  in  cooperatives;  and  of  the  42.51 
percent  share  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
88.20  percent  was  furnished  by  cooperative! 
The  3-49  percent  originating  in  the  state  of  j, 
Sao  Paulo  came  from  independent  dealers.  ^ 

•  Two  million  sucres  of  the  funds  accumu-  ft 
lated  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  for 
reconstruction  in  the  provinces  of  Loja  and  u 
El  Oro  (regions  which  suffered  much  de-  u 
struction  during  the  Ecuadorean-Peruvim  L  n 
boundary  dispute)  have  been  released  by  the  j, 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  immedi-  ni 
ate  use.  Half  the  money  will  be  spent  fot  q 
a  light  and  power  plant  for  the  city  of  Loji  p| 
and  the  other  half  for  a  workers’  housing  I  d, 
project  in  the  Province  of  El  Oro.  F  ^ 

•  November  10,  1945  was  the  first  anni-  ra 

versary  of  the  Brazilian  decree-law  authorir-  U 
ing  the  establishment  of  unions  of  rural  h 
workers  or  employers.  15 

•  Late  in  June  1945  Carlos  Chavez,  inter-  S' 
nationally  known  Mexican  composer-con- 
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doctor,  resigned  the  post  he  has  held  as 
director  of  Mexico’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  he  himself  founded  the  Orchestra  in 
1928.  The  resignation,  tendered  because  he 
wished  to  devote  his  full  time  to  study  and 
composition,  was  to  become  effective  on  Sep- 
tem^r  9,  1945,  the  end  of  the  1945  con¬ 
cert  season.  The  Orchestra’s  Board  of 
Directors,  however,  loathe  to  have  the 
Orchestra  lose  the  artistic  guidance  of  its 
distinguished  conductor,  arrived  at  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  him  whereby  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  musical  director  and  conductor  but 
be  relieved  of  the  organizational  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  details  that  have  hitherto  re¬ 
quired  so  much  of  his  time. 

'  April  3  of  each  year  was  recently  desig¬ 
nated  as  Cuban  Song  Day  {D/a  de  la  Can- 
ciStt  Ct/bana).  It  will  be  marked  by  an 


NEGRO 

Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena. — For¬ 
mer  President  of  Panama  and  civil  engineer. 

Born  in  Panama  City,  September  17,  1872. 
Educated  in  technical  schools  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Graduated  from  Munich 
University  in  1895.  Did  engineering  and 
contracting  work  in  Panama,  Ecuador,  Cuba, 
and  Central  America.  Built  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Palace,  the  National  Theater,  the  City 
Hall,  the  National  Institute  in  Panama,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  construction  of 
the  Concepcion-Puerto  Armuelles  Railroad 
and  the  Guayaquil  section  of  the  Ecuadorean 
railway  system.  Chief  engineer  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  at  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Panama.  Elected  President  of  Panama  in 
1928  and  served  until  overthrown  with  his 
government  in  a  revolution  on  January  2, 

1931.  Died  in  New  York  August  30,  1945. 


annual  award  of  three  prizes  of  $1000, 
$500,  and  $250,  respectively,  for  the  three 
best  Cuban  songs  composed  during  the  year 
and  presented  on  the  Day’s  program.  The 
Minister  of  Education  is  charged  with  work¬ 
ing  out  publicity  for  the  Day  and  fixing  rules 
for  the  annual  song  contest,  and  the  sum 
of  $3,000  per  year  is  allocated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  celebration. 

•  Ecuador’s  former  Polytechnic  School  was 
recently  replaced,  in  accordance  with  a 
presidential  decree,  by  a  new  Higher  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  which  will  function  as  an 
independent  body  with  study  programs  and 
other  regulations  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  Geological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Ecuador  will  become  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  new  Institute  and  others  will 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 


LOGY 

Alejandro  Ponce  Borja. — Ecuadorean 
jurist,  statesman,  and  teacher.  Born  in  Quito 
in  1891  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Quito  in  1914.  Appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1934  and  for 
several  years  after  leaving  that  post  served 
as  legal  consultant  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Delegate  to  the  Ecuador-Peru 
Boundary  Commission,  1936-38,  and  to  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1942.  For  many  years  served  as 
professor  of  law  at  the  Central  University, 
Quito;  was  legal  consultant  for  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Ecuador  and  the  Southern  Railway; 
and  for  a  time  was  Director  General  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Died  in  Panama, 
January  10,  1945. 
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Jose  Maria  Moncada. — Nicaraguan  ex¬ 
president,  general,  publisher,  and  writer. 
Born  in  Nicaragua  in  1869,  he  began  a  long 
and  stormy  career  when  in  the  1890’s  he 
took  part  in  uprisings  against  the  Zelaya 
regime,  published  El  Centinela  of  Granada 
until  it  was  suspended,  dug  himself  out  of 
the  Managua  cell  where  he  was  held  as 
political  prisoner,  and  escaped  to  Honduras, 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  In  Honduras  in 
1898  he  wrote  his  first  book,  Lo  Porvenir, 
a  delicate  piece  of  romantic  fiction  woven 
around  a  theme  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  with 
a  program  of  administrative  and  legislative 
organization  worked  into  the  story.  After  a 
decade  of  literary  and  political  activity  in 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  £1  Salvador,  he 
led  a  force  into  Managua  as  part  of  the  1909 
rebellion  against  Zelaya,  and  served  in  the 
cabinet  until  the  next  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  1911. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  1920’s  General  Mon¬ 
cada  supported  President  Sacasa  against  rival 
factions,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
command  of  the  march  of  1927  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  outskirts  of  Managua. 
There  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  President 
Coolidge’s  emissary.  Colonel  Stimson,  that  a 
free  election  be  held  under  supervision  of 
United  States  troops.  General  Moncada  him¬ 
self  was  elected  president,  and  served  a 
four-year  term  beginning  January  1,  1929. 
Peace,  schools,  and  roads  were  the  announced 
aims  of  his  administration;  in  his  first  two 


years  he  succeeded  in  doubling  the  number 
of  schools  in  Nicaragua  and  multiplying ,  j 
school  enrollment  by  five,  besides  opening  a  = 
school  of  agriculture  and  organizing  a  min-  : 
istry  of  agriculture.  '' 

One  member  of  President  Moncada’s  cab-  ' 
inet  was  General  Anastasio  Somoza,  and 
when  in  1936,  late  in  the  succeeding  admin¬ 
istration,  General  Somoza  took  possession  of ; 
the  government,  he  was  supported  by  his  ij 
former  chief.  Yet  in  1944,  as  senator  by 
virtue  of  his  ex-presidency.  General  Moncada 
cast  one  of  only  two  votes  against  the ! 
measure  which  would  prolong  President 
Somoza’s  tenure,  adding  to  his  vigorous 
opposition:  "This  is  not  a  call  to  war,  or  to 
civil  disobedience.” 

General  Moncada  was  always  a  stroni  J 
advocate  of  close  relations  with  the  United^ 
States,  and  eager  for  American  inP.ucrntf 
especially  along  educational  lines;  but  at  tltcl 
same  time  he  was  opposed  to  dictation  fiOii 
American  business  interests  and  to  AmL.;.-, 
support  for  reactionary  elements  in  Cenlis' I 
American  politics.  He  was  the  author  of  f 
numerous  books  and  articles  published  it^ 
New  York,  Madrid,  Tegucigalpa,  and  Mi 
nagua;  among  them  are  Cosas  de  Cer 
America;  Educacion,  trabajo,  y  ciencta;  E 
gran  ideal;  Imperialism  and  the  Mon 
Doctrine;  Social  and  Political  Influence 
the  United  States  in  Central  America.  H 
death  in  Managua  on  February  23,  1945 
followed  by  eight  days  of  national  mournint 
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